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THE MOST CHALL 


7 OU WHO MoLp the minds of young 
Americans help every day to de 
termine whether those young persons 
will meet the challenge of tomorrow’s 
world with courage and intelligence 
or with bewilderment and frustration. 

Young people today face “a world 
they did not make.” In it, with the 
preparation you give them, they will 
seek their opportunities, find thei 
destinies. 

The new part the United States 
must play in world leadership calls 
for unusual ability in wise and crea 
tive citizenship. Whatever contributes 
toward development of civic, national 
and world-mindedness has importance 
for the well-being of our nation and 
of the entire world. 


Periodicals strongly promote the 


KDUCATIO 


353 Fourth 


Nil! 


broad information § con- 





eaining of 
cerning all problems of the day. The 
Reader's Digest provides a teaching 
service that has place and high re- 
spect in 70,000 of the nation’s class- 


rooms. 


Many 


United States endorse The Reader’s 


foremost educators of the 
Digest as a broadening influence in 


the lives of young American 


Especially interesting among com- 
ments of well-known 
educational authorities are the words 
of Dr. Wayne O. Reed, State Su 


Instruction, 


approval by 


perintendent of Public 

Lincoln, Nebraska: 
“Teachers have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 





a 


Avenue, New York ro, N 





AL DEPARTMENT = (=e 
Tine Readers Digest 


HISTORY 


to live by democratic ideals, and 

determined that men everywhere 

shall be free. The Reader’s Digest 

is in an especially unique posi 

tion, because of its wide use in 

the schools to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls 
of democracy.” 

Thousands of teachers in the United 
States daily endorse the principles 
expressed by Dr. Reed, using in their 
classrooms The Reader’s Digest and 
its supplementary educational ma- 
terial, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary ex- 
ercises, and the 24-page “Teaching 
Guide.” To those teachers, The Read 
er’s Digest gives service of constant 
value, helping them to prepare young 
minds today to face the challenging 


world of tomorrow. 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY) 

































People overseas are impressed by the American 
fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. 
They see his home-ways and customs—his good 
humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his 


buddies, and they begin to understand America. | |. -the global 
ays (4 [3 high-sign 





Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 







You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
J uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main Street 


and the family fireside. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








‘ 


oa 


YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is proceeding 
as rapidly as is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 


‘ 





_J 





THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA has been revised and improved each year. War-time 
difficulties have not interrupted this editorial program. To the 
contrary, the revisions these past several years have been even 
more extensive. Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant contri- 


bution to American education, we extend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever 
closer adaptation to the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous revision program have 
produced the encyclopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will con- 
tinue to justify your confidence year by year in the future. 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


M. H. Forbes, State Mgr., 12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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N thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
I the 230,000 miles of stecl “highways” which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 


produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 
but for the support of schools and other general 
services, including public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 





roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 


be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 
taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AU bhited for Victory 
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THE 1) HE “American Story” meets the need 


AMERICAN for a history text that will prove 
significant to all types of students be- 
STORY 





cause of its careful selection of facts, 
helpful interpretation, and simple vo- 


Ruth cabulary. 
Wood q 
Gavian 
This is the story of the American 


bay: people—their lives, their thoughts, and 

Hamm their struggle to realize the American 

dream of equal opportunity for all. It 

For Senior is colorful, readable and filled with un- 
High School usual and well-chosen illustrations. 


674 Pages $2.48 4 


The book surveys American history 





D. C. HEATH from Colonial times to the present, de- 

AND COMPANY voting particular attention to develop- 

ments since 1850, to social and economic 

180 Varick Street backgrounds, and to the position of the 
New York 14 Y United States in world affairs. 

















WHY is there such a demand for workbook ma- 


terial in arithmetic ? 


@We believe it is 
caused by poorly 
organized textbooks 
that do not offer 
sufficient practice 
material. 





The use of LEAR & I Re A # ! TH M ETIC prevents weakness 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC is built on a prevention of weak- 
nesses plan to eliminate the need for expensive remedial work. 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC has been developed by experts who 
know from long experience what to emphasize and what to 
eliminate in an arithmetic program. 

It contains more problems and exercises than other series. 
There is a wide spread in the introduction of new topics and 
ample drill and practice on each new step. These two features 
aid in the prevention of weaknesses, which is one reason why 
so many schools are adopting LEARNING ARITHMETIC and 
why they are getting better results. 


This outstanding arithmetic series merits your consideration. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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J mportant 
Announcement ! 


LEONARD M. 


MILLER 


joins staff of 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


Publishers, vocati l materials 





Lizonarp M. MILLER, 
formerly Chief of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guid- 
ance for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, is now available as 
a test and guidance consultant 
for Pennsylvania schools. 

Mr. Miller’s rich experiences 
in the field of guidance enable 
him to evaluate and make 
helpful suggestions for your 
guidance program. 

He may be reached at 152 
Willow Ave., Camp Hill, Pa. 
Phone Harrisburg 4-8983. 

















AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 











“A most en- 
riching addi- 
tion to the 
school libra- 
ry, for both 
teacher and 
student” 












40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. 50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
Re 





a eo ee 
SUMMER CAMP JOBS 


Men counsellors, handy men, cooks, dieti- 
tians, nurses—for several boys’ camps. 
-4Write for blank}- 
DAVID S. P. KEISER 


7733 Mill Road Philadelphia 17, Pa. 
Phone MELROSE 1682 
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A New, Up-to Date Edition of a Distinguished Series 
“SAFE AND HEALTHY LIVING” 


Andress and Others 


Includes the latest materials on physical and mental health 
for Grades 3 through 8. Treats fully and interestingly timely 
topics like vitamins and balanced diet, disease prevention and 
control, accident prevention, health protection in home and 
community, mental and emotional fitness, care of teeth, use of 
alcohol and narcotics, etc. Profusely illustrated. 


Combines Physical,‘ Economic, Political and Social Geography 


“WORLD GEOGRAPHY” 


John H. Bradley 


GINN AND This new text meets the growing demand for broader 


geographical training in secondary schools. Global in concept 


( ‘(OMP AN Y and treatment, it shows changes wrought by air communication, 
etc. Teaching significance of world geography in human affairs, 
70 Fifth Avenue it covers industries and products of all nations. Clarifies effects 


of physical, economic, political and social forces. Splendid 
new maps by famous cartographers Harrison and Raisz. 


Please Send for Full Information on These Notable Books 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


By GATES, RINSLAND, SARTORIUS, AND PEARDON 





A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES 2-8 
that features 


THE RINSLAND WORD-COUNT as the scientific basis 
REALISTIC STORY INTRODUCTIONS as motivation 
NATURAL REVIEW THROUGH USE for permanent retention 
WORD-MEANING ENRICHMENT for vocabulary building 
HARD-SPOT TECHNIQUE for overcoming word difficulties 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York + Boston - Chicago 


Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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Citizenship Week Obserwauce 


Way 14 t0 20—"] 4m rou romerican” Day, May 20 
RACHEL S. TURNER, Chairman, NEA State Committee on Citizenship, Wormleysburg 


“lamaman.. . of Tarsus . . . a@ citizen of no 


mean city’.—Apostle Paul. 


WWJ AM An American” Day was initiated in May, 1940, by 

Congressional Resolution. Since then each year the 
President of the United States and the Governor proclaim 
its observance on the third Sunday in May. The week pre- 
ceding this day is designated as Citizenship Week. As a 
culmination of citizenship activities in the schools this week 
gives a fine opportunity for special exhibits, pageants, home- 
room and assembly programs, and similar projects. 


Every year the body politic of the United States receives 
renewed vigor from two sources—young voters just attain- 
ing the age of suffrage and the foreign-born voter who has 
just been naturalized. The better informed and the more 
interested these groups are in the functions of government 
at local, State, and National 


School teachers and supervisors sometimes feel that the 
school’s calendar is cluttered with days and weeks that be- 
come obstacles to the scheduled activities of the curriculum. 
Charles Beard in “An American Adventure in Workers 
Education” says: 

- rightly conceived, celebrations link the present 
and past with thought of the future. So conceived, they 
are helpful in that they provide inspiration and guidance 
for current tasks and undertakings.” 

It is with such a conception of Citizenship Week that 
school people should plan its observance. If during the 
school year citizenship problems, ideals, and attitudes have 
been emphasized as they present themselves in the school 
life and curriculum, in the community, in the State, and in 
the Nation, then Citizenship Week programs can be mean- 
ingful summations of the year’s activity. 

Here are four phases of citizenship education which when 

developed in accordance with 





levels and the more their ac- 
tivities as citizens are controlled 
by the ideals embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, the Four 
Freedoms, the greater will be 
the vitality and strength which 
they contribute to our govern- 
ment. 

These are the two groups to 
whom recognition should be 
given on “I Am An American” 
Day. In 1944 many Pennsyl- 
vania communities observed the 
day with fitting ceremonies. A 
study of a file of last year’s 
Pennsylvania programs on this 
occasion reveals certain facts: 
(1) That the schools in many 
instances contributed the music, 
(2) that in a few instances they 
were co-sponsors in developing 


: the world 
the programs, and (3) that in 





| Am An American Day Pledge 


As Citizens of the United States of America 


We Do Hereby Dedicate Ourselves to up- 
hold the ideals of freedom and equality 


We Do Hereby Dedicate Ourselves to help 
harmonize the differences of race, region, 
religion, and nationality 


We Do Hereby Dedicate Ourselves to strive 
for a nation united in the promotion of 
justice, humanity, and fair dealing, not 
only in our own country, but throughout 


the age and grade of the child 
contribute to an appreciation of 
the privileges and _responsibili- 
ties of citizenship.’ 


(1) Intercultural Education 


Every schoolroom is the scene 
of many an opportunity for the 
teacher to introduce attitudes 
of tolerance and understanding 
of races and religions since chil- 
dren of these races and religions 
and of all strata of society meet 
together in the public schools. 
A well planned approach to 
the problems of tolerance as its 
need is revealed in the class- 
room may lead youth to new 
attitudes and positive apprecia- 
tion of the traditions, crafts, 
and customs of groups that have 
previously been regarded with 
suspicion or scorn. 








most ceremonies only the for- 
eign-born voter was recognized. 

These ceremonies occurred on Sunday and probably the 
schools had had Citizenship Programs during the preced- 
ing week. There is, however, one important contribution 
which the schools can make to the observance of “I Am 
An American” Day. Because of the school records the 
schools can determine the young men and women who 
have reached voting age during the year and can arrange 
with the “I Am An American” Day committee to include 
this group in the induction ceremonies. If the -young voters 
are living in the community they can be invited to be 
present as a group of honored guests. If they are absent 
in the service of their country, it is a fine opportunity to 
recognize that service. 

The NEA’s State Committee on Citizenship urges (1) 
That Pennsylvania schools cooperate or take the initiative 
in securing the recognition of the voter just attaining voting 
age in “I Am An American” Day ceremonies, and (2) 
that the schools observe Citizenship Week with programs 
designed as the culminating point of the citizenship activ- 
ities during the school year. 


(2) Conservation Education 


Young citizens if they are to become thoughtful voters 
must understand that the human and natural resources of 
this land are of great value to ourselves, to other nations 
of the world, and to our children’s children. Thoughtful 
attitudes and plans for conservation may touch all fields 
in which human and natural resources should be husbanded. 
Children will adopt desirable attitudes most quickly if they 
are given opportunity to do something right away before 
they are grown up, whether the plans they make are to 
enrich and preserve the topsoil of the school grounds or 
to plan the safest routes home from school for the individ- 
uals in the class. 

The world is entering a new era where international 
peace and understanding will depend to a great degree upon 
an appreciation of the economic dependence of one country 
upon another. Teachers can build up in the young gener- 
ation an understanding that conservation means an ability 
to make our resources stretch further in international trade 
and thus help to maintain peace and security. 


1See bibliography at conclusion of this article. 





(3) Student Government 


Student government in the schools of the State can be 
significant in making good citizens. Sixty per cent of the sec- 
ondary schools of Pennsylvania have some type of self-gov- 
ernment. But so-called student government may be only a 
framework without the vitality and life necessary to make 
it an instrument of student activity. Student government 
should make it possible for boys and girls to learn while 
still young how to work together and how to plan for 
the welfare of all. But if this is to be the case the activity, 
its background, and its future must be vital to the student. 


One of the references in the Bibliography* gives many 
illustrations of this. Students rather than teachers and 
principal can solve problems regarding lunch periods, school 
traffic, intermissions. Student bodies can concern them- 
selves with care of equipment, school health, safety, friendli- 
ness to new students, etc. In your school are the students 
learning good citizenship by sharing responsibilities with the 
faculty, working on committees with them? It cannot all 
come at once, of course. Strong student government or- 
ganizations have developed in schools over a period of years. 
It is not the perfection of the organization that is of greatest 
importance. The fundamental thing is the opportunity self 
government gives students for experiencing the soundness of 
working together as a group. 


(4) The pupil makes first hand contact with his government. 


In addition to learning how to participate in government 
as a member of the group, it is important that the pupil 
come into contact with his government in its local, State, 
and National functions. 

If government is unreal and impersonal, merely a body of 
factual matter in notebooks and texts, the boy or girl, now 
grown man or woman, will arrive at the time to cast the 
first ballot lacking interest and intelligent discrimination, 
convictions, and attitudes. He or she may not vote at all 
until as years go by marriage, family, and work have im- 
pressed the maturing personality with the value of suffrage. 
By that time the voter may have lost the idealism and en- 
thusiastic energy which are the contributions of youth to 
the body politic. 

The teacher at every grade level will find opportunity to 
introduce pupils to some of the actual functions of govern- 
ment. Some of the means of arousing interest are listed be- 
low, but the project is only successful when the teacher’s 
approach stimulates interest and causes a definite reaction in 
the young citizen— 

(a) Classroom discussions of local bond issue for a new 
school building, a new water plant, an extension of the 
sewage disposal system, will develop proponents and op- 
ponents of the bond issue among the pupils and will lead to 
a comprehension of underlying factors that will be a valuable 
experience. 

(b) A visit to the city council at a time when a subject 
of special interest to the class is being discussed—the plan- 
ning of a summer playground program, or the financing of 
a community park, creates interest in local government and 
makes the pupils feel that government is concerned with 
their welfare. 

(c) Visits to institutions maintained by municipal, state, 
or federal taxes, such as a visit to a fire house, a post office, 
a hospital, a museum, a children’s home, followed by dis- 
cussion of similar services of government for its citizens, 
will be significant to the child. If possible the teacher should 
plan an activity culminating in the visit, the making of 
scrapbooks or jigsaw puzzles for the children’s home, a les- 
son in fire prevention leading to a visit to the firehouse, or 


*Learning the Ways of Democracy—Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association. 
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research in some field which brings the children naturally 
to the museum. 

(d) Attendance at a session of court presents to the child 
another function of government. 

(e) Opportunity to share in the excitement of an election 
will motivate a lesson on how the citizen’s ballot determines 
successful issues and candidates. 

(£) Lawmaking has been a successful experiment in some 
classes where safety regulations for the playground have been 
drawn up. Regulations for bicycle riders prepared in the 
school have. been approved by the town council. 


Newton’s 1944 Citizenship Week 

Last year the schools of Newton, Massachusetts, planned 
a public school observance of Citizenship Week. The ad- 
ministrator’s office sent to teachers in April mimeographed 
suggestions on how throughout the areas of the curriculum 
teachers could emphasize certain material significant in edu- 
cation for good citizenship. 

Supervisors had outlined for the social studies teachers a 
unit on migrations to the United States at different periods 
and the contributions resulting to America from these immi- 
grations. In English work the emphasis was upon the de- 
velopment of homeroom and assembly programs and 
pageants dealing with patriotic themes, the contributions of 
great citizens to America’s success, and the idea of America 
as the melting pot shaping many peoples iato one body of 
citizens. In art and music the intercultural background of 
the arts was stressed and the art work needed to publicize 
Citizenship Week was outlined. In home economics the 
work included appreciation of needlecraft, textiles, favorite 
dishes of contributing cultures, and a study of homes and 
customs of living of foreign born citizens. Similar plans 
were outlined for teachers of science and foreign languages. 
The school library was designated as the place where ex- 
hibits on immigrant culture subjects could be arranged. 

Last year the school children in Newton must have appre- 
ciated more deeply the privilege of being citizens of the 
United States and at the same time have understood more 
fully those contributions from other lands which have be- 
come a part of this country’s achievement. 

Such a program shows how Citizenship Week can be a 
part of classroom work. Any subject related to good citi- 
zenship can be used by supervisors as the theme for projects 
in the areas of the curriculum. 

Pennsylvania teachers will consider these paragraphs from 
the memorandum sent to Newton principals, supervisors, 
and teachers as striking the keynote for such an observance 
of Citizenship Week and “I Am An American” Day. 

“The only real educative value to children comes through 
actual experience in, and vital discussion of, the problems of 
being an American. Actual experience, for instance, in set- 
ting up, under teacher guidance, rules or standards of con- 
duct that apply to everyone alike, is one of the best ways 
to provide a working basis for the establishment of fair atti- 
tudes. 

“What are some of these problems?—How to live to- 
gether? How to improve gardens and lawns by the kind 
of experience in: school which will effectively reduce thought- 
less trampling and substitute respect for, and pride in, every- 
one’s property? How to share?—time, materials, privilege 
and trouble? How to make more constructive the feelings 
of gangs whose present satisfaction too often comes from 
breaking windows? How to understand and appreciate 
differences in people? (‘People with things,’ and ‘people 
who haven’t much,’ ‘he goes to that other church,’ ‘I wish 
your skin was like ours,’ “Why don’t you have Christmas 
like us?’) 

“These questions do arise in classrooms. The facts, the 


(Turn to page 288) 
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HE rapidly mounting interest of schools and the gen- 

eral public in inter-American affairs during the past 
four years has now reached the stage in which it is im- 
portant and appropriate to review what has been accom- 
plished and to ask what the permanent inter-American 
educational program is to be. 

Among the most significant developments during the last 
few years has been the increased number of students com- 
ing to the United States from the other Americas. The 
Institute of International Education reports that there are 
now more than 2,000 students from the other Americas 
studying in United States colleges and universities. A some- 
what smaller number is enrolled in secondary schools. 
Many of these students are here at their own expense, others 
have come on scholarships furnished by colleges and uni- 
versities or other civic organizations interested in the other 
American Republics. Some receive assistance from their 
own governments. Others are being assisted through a 
scholarship program officially undertaken by the United 
States Government. A number of scholarships for advanced 
study in United States colleges and universities also have 
been made available to our own Spanish-speaking citizens. 

The study of English has increased greatly in popularity 
during recent years in the other Americas, especially in the 
English classes conducted by the cultural institutes sponsored 
in all the countries of America by citizens of those coun- 
tries and United States residents there. The provision of 
English teachers for these classes has become a sizeable task, 
especially since the problems of teaching English as a sec- 
ond language have not in the past received adequate atten- 
tion from our English language professional people. 


Interchange of Students and Educators 


Few steps which might be taken by our Government 
contribute more directly to the improvement of inter- 
American understanding than the encouragement of an in- 
creasing interchange of students and educators among the 
countries of the hemisphere. The past orientation of 
scholarship in the other Americas toward France and 
Europe, in general, underlines the importance of official 
encouragement to such a program. Several distinguished 
scholars and leaders from each of the other Americas have 
been brought to the United States during the past year 
under a State Department plan. Many others have come 
at their own expense or at the expense of their own govern- 
ments. 

Fundamental constructive steps toward hemisphere edu- 
cational cooperation have been taken during the past year 
by the Inter-American Educational Foundation of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. The program is carried out 
through bilateral agreements with the various countries by 
which cooperative inter-American educational services are 
created within the respective Ministries of Education. The 
principal objective of these programs is the improvement 
of general education at the elementary, secondary, and nor- 
mal school levels, with particular emphasis upon health 
and vocational education and the teaching of the English 
language. Plans include the exchange of educational per- 
sonnel, the development of improved teacher training pro- 
grams, and cooperative development of teaching materials. 

For a long time The Pan American Union, through its 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, has been assisting 
schools and teachers with advice and materials useful for 
teaching purposes, as well as carrying on a broader pro- 
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gram to encourage inter-American cultural interchange and 
the assemblying and dissemination of basic information. 
They have carried on an essay contest among secondary 
students throughout the hemisphere, with scholarships for 
university study as prizes. Pan American Union publica- 
tions have long been used widely in the schools, but a new 
series with a carefully graded vocabulary for young readers 
has been designed during the past two years. The Pan 
American Union also has taken the leadership in the ob- 
servance of Pan American Day, April 14, in the schools. 

The United States Office of Education, through its 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, has de- 
veloped an extensive program of educational activities in 
the United States and has carried on some of the activities 
of educational relations with the other Americas, par- 
ticularly the exchange of teachers. They have taken steps 
to remedy our previous lack of accurate information about 
education in educational institutions in the other Americas. 
In cooperation with 22 teacher training colleges and schools 
experimental and demonstration programs have been under- 
taken to improve the inter-American training of teachers. 
The United States Office of Education also has performed 
very important functions in the distribution of teaching 
aids and in developing and circulating nearly 200 excellent 
teaching exhibits and other aids to visual instruction. 
Industrial Training 

Under the Inter-American Trade Scholarship program 
conducted by the Office of Inter-American Affairs approxi- 
mately 150 young men have been brought to the United 
States for practical training in industrial enterprises, by 
various United States firms. Approximately 150 agricul- 
tural engineers have recently received training in agriculture 
and have now returned to their countries to participate in 
the development of agricultural programs. Others have 
received valuable in-service training in various government 
programs. In this way the United States is contributing one 
of the best things which it has to offer to the other Americas 
in the whole educational field—technical training. 

From the beginning of this new emphasis on_inter- 
American cooperation, it has been recognized that one of 
the major educational jobs is to provide training for per- 
sonnel of Government and private industries preparing . for 
assignments in the other Americas. Business concerns have 
given careful consideration to training programs; colleges 
and universities have begun to turn their attention in this 
direction. In Washington the Inter-American Training 
Center during the past two years has provided intensive 
training to large numbers of Government persons repre- 
senting various agencies and the armed forces, preparing 
for service in the other Americas. Annual enrolment of 
government employes requiring these languages, in the 
courses offered by the Center, has exceeded 5,000. 

During the school year 1943-44 approximately 100 col- 
leges and universities conducted inter-American institutes 
or lecture programs to improve the background of students, 
teachers, and other adults in the community. In many 
places such institutes have become annual affairs. Approxi- 
mately 30 colleges have conducted inter-American teacher 
training workshops this summer. 

It is a conservative estimate that the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese in our schools and colleges has doubled 
during the past four or five years. In Texas and Cali- 
fornia there has been a spectacular increase in the study of 
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Spanish in elementary schools. The educators’ responsibility 
is to channel the increased interest in language study into 
constructive efforts to improve the quality of language 
teaching and to produce not more students who have a 
smattering of language, but more students who have 
mastered a language to the point where it will be useful in 
travel or in other ways connected with the expanding pro- 
gram of Inter-American relations. Only in this way will 
the study of Spanish and Portuguese lead to better inter- 
American understanding. 


Perhaps the most striking development has been the great 
increase during the past three years in the quality of teach- 
ing materials available in the Inter-American field—books, 
pamphlets, film exhibits. 

The study of the inter-American content of textbooks re- 
cently completed by the American Council on Education 
(in cooperation with the Office of Inter-American Affairs) 
has received wide attention and has raised several funda- 
mental questions in reference to inter-American educa- 
tional programs. Specifically it raised the question of how 
much attention should be given to inter-American content 
in various subjects and at various grade levels. Its find- 
ings of the persistence of prejudiced attitudes with regard 
to teaching material raise fundamental questions as to the 
attitudes and objectives which the inter-American program 
should seek through the schools. 


The question of inter-Americanism in the schools is clearly 
much more than a quantitative question. The first job, of 
course, and one which our schools are already attempting, 
is to rid our textbooks and instruction of misconceptions, 
historical inaccuracies, and unconscious prejudices. The 
next task is to build a program which will achieve the de- 
sired objectives. 

From the beginning, the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
has realized that if the United States meant business in 
inter-American education, serious attention should be given 
to educational conditions among our Spanish-speaking com- 
munity of approximately 3,000,000 living largely in our 
Southwest, but not exclusively there. This is probably 
another case where real international education begins at 
home. 

Cursory as this survey of Inter-American educational ac- 
tivities has been, it must have given the readers some con- 
cept of the extent to which these activities have been inte- 
grated into the organization of education in this country. 
However, the Office of Inter-American Affairs which has 
cooperated in many of these activities, also is interested in 
seeing that Inter-American education retains: a permanent 
place in our educational program. 


In general it may be said that our schools should give 
to the other American Republics, their geography, people, 
culture, and problems, their languages, an amount of sym- 
pathetic attention proportional to their importance to us 
and the world. After all, they are one hundred and twenty- 
five millions of people in an area three times that of the 
United States. 


Expanding Concept of America 


Increasingly, American educational thinking should be 
projected on a continental scale. In the past our educational 
programs have been based upon too narrow concepts of 
history, geography, economic organization and culture, in 
considerable measure because of our failure to think in con- 
tinental terms. Our curriculum thinking will probably 
need to be guided increasingly by this expanding concept 
of America. 

The great educational possibilities in this Inter-American 
concept have been frequently pointed out. What is now 
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needed is more careful consideration by educators respon- 
sible for our school curricula of the ways and means of 
realizing these possibilities. America has a great common 
heritage in its land, its peoples, and its history. The simple 
geographical fact of occupation of one continent is important 
in many ways, although its importance may be over- 
emphasized. However, the American nations share a cer- 
tain quality of newness deriving from the fact that they 
have all engaged or are engaging in the development of 
the land of a new continent; they share in greater or less 
degree the heritage of a threefold population and culture 
and the consequent problems; they have the history of a 
common movement for independence, they are all republics 
engaged in the achievement and preservation of democracy; 
and they have a long record of successful international co- 
operation. 


The program of inter-Americanism in the schools should 
be a permanent one because the need of the Americas for 
each other is permanent. The facts and concepts in the 
preceding paragraph provide a basis upon which inter- 
American education can be built, an inter-American educa- 
tion which would have as its objective furthering the 
understanding of the basis upon which permanent inter- 
American cooperation may be successfully achieved. It may 
be well to note, however, that an even greater significance 
of inter-American education may lie in its value as a step 
toward international understanding on a broader scale. 
As in the realm of political and economical relations, inter- 
Americanism in education may well point the way to world 
education. 

—_—.— ¢ —____ 


P. S. Mary Retires 


HERE has been much talk lately of G. I. Joes and 

G.I. Janes. Tonight we are met to honor a P. S. Mary, 
a humble private in the ranks of an army that antedates 
the boys in khaki, the boys in blue, even the boys in regi- 
mentals, It’s an army without uniforms, without flags, 
without medals, without crowds cheering and bands playing. 
You enlist for the duration, knowing that the duration will 
never end. And this strange army fights a strange war. It 
fights in a lonely one room schoolhouse on the prairie or 
far back in the hills, and it fights in a million dollar edifice 
in the largest cities. Its enemies are always the same— 
ignorance, intolerance, and injustice. Against these formid- 
able opponents the P. S. army has waged unremitting war- 
fare. The casualties its members have accepted, academic, 
economic, social, yea even physical are known only to them- 
selves. Nathan Hale was one of us; so were the “Dames” 
of colonial days; so were the Connecticut schoolmasters who 
ranged over the entire continent in the 19th century;—so 
were the Hoosier schoolmasters and the western “school- 
marms”. So even was Ichabod Crane. The honor roll of 
this army is not built of bronze and marble but rather of 
the ambitions, the ideals, and the accomplishments of mil- 
lions of American students. Year after year, generation 
after generation the P. S. army plods on, battling patiently 
against what often seem insurmountable odds, its ultimatum, 
unconditional surrender, its battlecry, “A better world 
through better men.” In such an army our guest tonight 
has been a good soldier for many years. She accepted and 
carried out her duties faithfully even when their doing in- 
volved considerable sacrifice on her part. May the same 


be said of us. 


(From remarks by Toastmaster Cyrus Weckerle at the 
banquet held by the faculty of Fifth Avenue High in honor 
of Miss Mary M. Young.) 


—From The Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin, January, 1945. 
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ELL-ORGANIZED and active local branches in our 

counties have been a subject of earnest discussion by 
the Local Branch Committee. We need strong county local 
branches as well as a vigorous organization in the district 
local branches. The returns from the questionnaire of the 
Local Branch Committee indicate that much remains to be 
done to attain effective county branch organizations. Per- 
haps too few of our members are really aware of the ad- 
vantages that are gained by a local professional organiza- 
tion. Perhaps, too, because the members in the county 
branches are so widely scattered the problem of organization 
becomes a more difficult one. 

One county report states the problem and the promise in 
these words, “Our members are scattered over a large rural 
county. We have not been very active but we hope for a 
more beneficial year.” This statement is not lacking in a 
desired goal and is, therefore, encouraging. It gives promise 
that the teachers in this county recognize the need for more 
active participation in Association activities. 

It conforms to the statement made by Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, in the December, 1944, Journal of the NEA: 
“In these trying times when there are so many important 
questions confronting the profession, local associations should 
be devoting their time and energy to constructive action 
programs. The time has come when they must assume 
some responsibility in shaping the state and national edu- 
cational programs else teachers will continue to take what 
is handed to them and to complain bitterly about their lot.” 

One question in the local branch questionnaire was, “In 
your opinion what was the year’s most effective local 
branch project?” The Committee received 17 responses 
to this question from the county local branches. This 
should be sufficient evidence to emphasize the need for so 
developing the county local branch organization that it may 
have both the desire and opportunity to plan and carry 
through effective projects. The committee has been en- 
couraged by the developments in a number of counties. 
Whereas in several counties the local branch was without 
life and organization there now exists means by which 
the Executive Committee representing the entire county 
meets regularly, several meetings are held during the year 
representing the entire membership through delegates, local 
branch dues are paid, and a news bulletin distributed regu- 
larly to all the members. 

The president of one county local branch organization 
outlined briefly some of the more essential accomplishments 
in the recent transformation from inactivity to activity. 
His return reads somewhat as follows: “In the first place 
we contacted the central office of the PSEA and studied 
carefully a Handbook for PSEA Local Branch Officers. 
We also examined carefully the local branch questionnaire for 
1943-44, These studies impressed upon us how little we 
were doing and how poorly we are organized. We then 
drafted plans for improvement. These are some of the 
things that we did: drafted and adopted a constitution; 
assessed dues; paid the expenses of local delegates to the 
district and annual State conventions; had our delegates re- 
port to the members on PSEA convention program and the 
activities of the PSEA; increased our business meetings 
from one to eight. One of the business meetings we com- 


* Contribution as a member of the PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches. 


BUILDING STRONG COUNTY 
LOCAL BRANCHES 


T. J. HERMAN* 


President, Luzerne County Branch, Freeland 


program including business, entertainment, and discussions 
on professional topics. We sent represeritatives to the con- 
ference of Presidents of Local Branches who attended all 
three sessions. 

“The result of these activities is that when the next 
questionnaire is sent out by the Local Branch Committee 
we can now report a large number of activities that active 
county local branches should carry on. We have not as yet 
completed the entire organization of the county set-up as 
provided for in our constitution, but we are making progress. 
We are now undertaking the division of the county into 
subdivisions or area branches. When this is done we will 
have our delegates to the annual PSEA convention arrange 
for area meetings at which the PSEA program will be 
discussed in detail. These local or area meetings will give 
opportunity for wide participation by members of local 
branches in the area, members of the superintendent’s staff, 
members of the General Assembly, and will permit us to 
reach every area of the county with any part of the State 
program, the convention district program, or the local 
branch program of the county.” 

Another president of a county local branch writes that 
through the cooperation of the county superintendent the 
representatives of the PSEA and the NEA were invited 
to participate in the annual county institute. This has re- 
sulted in a noticeable increase in NEA enrolments, in State 
memberships, and local branch interest. 

The PSEA Committee on Local Branches is of the opinion 
that an important feature of effective organization in large 
counties is to make provision in the constitution for a local 
House of Delegates. The constitution in one county pro- 
vides that there shall be one delegate for each 100 members 
or major fraction thereof in the different districts in the coun- 
ty local branch, providing that each district is guaranteed 
at least one delegate regardless of its size. In this particu- 
lar county these local delegates are encouraged, following 
a county delegate meeting, to make written or oral reports 
to all of the teachers in the school district which they 
represent as a delegate. 

An organization such as this provides opportunity for all 
the members of the county local branch to participate in 
determining policy of the county local branch and provides 
means also for keeping all members acquainted with the 
policy and program of the county organization. 

In one county the president of the county local branch, 
through the cooperation of the county superintendent, is 
permitted to enclose a letter in each communication which 
the county superintendent sends to the teachers throughout 
the year. 

Still another county writes this encouraging paragraph, 
“We intend to make a budget, audit the accounts of the 
treasurer, hold our election of officers in the spring instead 
of the fall, and hold our annual May banquet if food con- 
ditions warrant. Except for the banquet these are all new 
features for our Association but they are in line with the 
procedure of most active associations in accordance with the 
Local Branch Committee’s questionnaire report.” 

An effective constitution for a county local branch should 
provide for certain committees. The PSEA Local Branch 
Committee believes that among these the most important are 
the legislative committee, the committee on elections, the 
committee on teacher welfare, and the committee on public 
relations. Where the county local branch is large and is 
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divided into subdivisions or areas, each area branch should 
have the privilege of nominating a member to these standing 
committees. Effective organization and administration will 
result if the chairmen of these committees become members 
of the local branch executive committee. 

These illustrations are evidence that many county local 
branches are attempting to solve the problem of becoming 
a more effective professional organization. 

The PSEA Committee on Local Branches is, indeed, en- 
couraged to learn of these developments that are under 
way. It looks forward to the time when each county local 
branch will take pride not only in its 100% membership in 
the Local, the State, and the National Association, but in 
the fact that in practice as well as name it is a strong local 
branch of the PSEA—strong not only because of the number 
of its members, but because it is so organized through its 
constitution and administrative procedures that all members 
of the profession within the county join in formulating 
policy and in carrying forward a united program of pro- 
fessional improvement and advancement. 





Some Reflections of Success 


Ortts A. Crossy, 
President, School Public Relations Ass’n, Detroit, Michigan 


PRIL is truly the “telling” month of the school year. 

Word from the superintendent about next year’s con- 
tract tells in effect what he thinks of your success as a 
teacher. The parents’ attitude toward taxes and the schools 
tells in large measure how the boys and girls rate you as a 
friend, a counselor, and a leader. The general appearance 
of the school—its state of repair, the freshness of its equip- 
ment, neatness of the grounds, and freedom from disfigure- 
ment and from writing on the walls—all of these and more 
tell how well you are doing the important job of building 
citizens out of boys and girls. 

And so April comes as a month of inventory and re- 
dedication for the teacher. It serves as an opportune time 
to revise the public relations program. An examination of 
newer practices in schools throughout the country may serve 
you well. 

Building on the occasion of war, an elementary school 
in Detroit has constructed a large military service board in 
its corridor upon which are listed the names of brothers 
and sisters of children now enrolled in the school. This 
expression of patriotism appeals to the pride of both parents 
and pupils and thus helps build good-will for the school. 

In another section of the country, a school located in a 
poor neighborhood manages to direct the reading interests 
of parents into profitable channels by planning with a com- 
mittee of parents the books which shall fill a parent shelf in 
the school library. This, incidentally, makes an occasion 
for the schools to include samples of elementary texts and 
literature about the program and progress of the schools. 

A large school system in Ohio in planning its 1945 
Vacation Guide for the aid of children and parents answers 
the child’s question, “What can I do this summer.” The 
four-page, three-column publication with illustrations lists 
dozens of opportunities within the city for the profitable 
entertainment of students during the summer months. Also 
enumerated are opportunities for earning money on a part- 
time basis and appeals for employment in the Youth Farm 
Program and the Victory Gardening Program. All of this 
has the very desirable effect of letting the parents know that 
the schools are genuinely interested in their children even 
after the academic year has ended. 

The P-TA offers opportunity for extended public relations. 
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One small elementary school reports a P-TA parade through 
the classrooms just prior to the opening of the monthly 
meeting. This makes an occasion for children to plan with 
the teachers in order that their work can be attractively 
displayed in the school building each month. The idea 
helps assure community appreciation of the work of the 
whole school. 

An auditorium teacher tells of cultivating public relations 
through the cooperative planning and filming of a school 
movie developing better habits of traffic safety. This called 
for parent cooperation and assured sustained parent interest 
in the product. 

Many schools build on their good relations by planning 
an honor roll to be displayed in a conspicuous place for 
those children who have improved their performance dur- 
ing the month. This does much to create good-will 
among the children and the homes. Many pupils would 
never make the traditional “A” honor roll, yet their efforts 
at improvements deserve much commendation. 

Letters to drop-outs during the semester somehow seem 
to convey the idea of continued interest on the part of the 
schools. A teacher-hobby show will do much to let the 
public know that teachers are people; that their abilities 
extend well beyond the classroom. 

It is not too early to look forward to a vitalized com- 
mencement program—one that will demonstrate to citizens 
of the community some of the unusual accomplishments of 
the school and of the pupils. One school relates how it 
turns the eighth-grade graduation over to the parents. Such 
an assumption of responsibilities entails appreciation for the 
work of teaching and understanding of much of the work 
of the school. 

All of this reflects on the fact that April is truly the 
“telling” month—an inventory month, as it were, in which 
labors are assessed and the future is visioned in terms of 
the greatest good to all the children. 





Workshop for School Secretaries 


WORKSHOP for Secretaries in Schools and Admin- 

istration Offices will be held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, from June 25 to 29, 1945. The 
workshop is presented to make the secretary aware of the 
potentialities of her position and to stimulate growth in 
that position. 

Admission to this workshop is limited to secretaries and 
clerical workers at present employed in the offices of school 
principals, directors, superintendents, and other administra- 
tors. 

General lectures will be given from 9:30 to 11:30 a. m.,, 
and from 2:00 to 3:00 p. m. study groups will be organized 
to meet the needs of those attending. Special luncheons 
will be held on Wednesday and Friday. The speakers at 
these luncheons will be A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, and chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission; and Eduard C. Lindeman, professor 
of social work, New School for Social Research. Related 
field trips will be scheduled Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons. 

The tuition fee for the workshop is $12.50 plus the Uni- 
versity fee of $7. Those entering on a non-credit basis will 
be charged a fee of $10. 

Registration will take place in the Headquarters Room, 
221 Teachers College Main Hall, on Monday, June 25, up 
to 3 p. m. 





The rulers of the state have said that only free men shall 
be educated; but God has said that only educated men shall 
be free.—Epictetus 
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Man’s Obligation to Man 


HEN an entire world goes to war to decide the issue 

of a free or a dictated future, it is not surprising that 
people become critical, even dubious of their social institu- 
tions. This lack of confidence in an agency responsible for 
the preservation of a social ideal may develop to such a 
degree that a revolution becomes ‘inevitable. Under more 
fortunate circumstances the doubt may evolve into gradual 
reform. The fact remains, however, that when a people 
arrive at a crucial period in their history which tests their 


basic beliefs, they do doubt. 
What Kind of Education? 


Too late came our realization of the consequences of 
programs of nationalistic indoctrination of youths of other 
nations. The counter forces which had to be irrevocably 
committed to the purpose of enabling this nation to main- 
tain its integrity taxed the heart and soul of each of its 
citizens. Soon in the minds of these citizens was the thought 
of a world in which robot bombs might level a city over- 
night, a world in which the only hope left to man would 
be animalistic survival. People began to wonder, and then 
to ask: What kind of education do we need? What kind 
of education must we have to develop in young men and 
women an ever present consciousness of man’s obligation 
to man? In this anxious query was expressed not criticism, 
not anger, perhaps not even doubt, but simple understand- 
ing of the fact that our educational ideal had not been great 
enough. 


Training for Vocational Competence 

What is education? For some, it is a training period 
during which youths acquire those skills essential to earning 
a living. Vocational competence has been an American 
educational ideal. Thousands of young men and women 
have been well-trained in those skills which they could 
exchange for their daily bread. They have become success- 
ful business men and business women. They have become 
scientists, technicians, and artisans. They have become un- 
paralleled producers of the materials of war. These skills 
have served their masters well. They are the black magic 
of the modern world. 

Is this enough for tomorrow? For some, it is not. Man 
has an obligation to himself, but first he has an obligation 
to his fellowmen. And this obligation must transcend the 
mere contribution he makes because of his specialized train- 
ing. Trained minds and trained hands can make and re- 
lease robot bombs and trained minds and trained hands can 
deflect them from their courses. If this be the measure of 
greatness of man, he has indeed not been educated. 


Education Never Complete 


For any age and for any nation education can never be 
complete. For when education is truly timeless, it not only 
produces great men and women but in turn is made great 
by the ideas it has unleashed. Endlessly re-creating itself 
in ever expanding social consciousness, there must always 
be for education one step higher than the last step taken. 
Such education is concerned not only with hands and skills 
but also with minds and ideals. And when the minds and 
ideals are great, the education will be great. 

War’s end will find in this nation and in other nations 
skills, processes, and equipment dedicated to destruction. 
War’s end will find in this nation and in other nations 
hate, intolerance, vengeance. Will it be wars’ end? If 





THE TASK AHEAD 


PAUL BROCK 


Principal, Honesda!e High School 


there be an affirmative answer, then that answer must be 
an acknowledgment of faith in a broad educational ideal. 
A Thinking, Participating World Citizen 

This education can take only one form: an education 
designed not in terms of skills and vocations but in terms 
of human relationships and human understandings. What 
men have thought and believed in the past; what men are 
thinking and believing ten thousand miles away must be 
a part of this education. The final aim of this education 
is not only an efficient mechanic but a thinking, participat- 
ing world citizen. He will be trained in objective judg- 
ment; his emotions will be subject to the immutable les- 
sons of human failures and human successes, He will know 
what men have done and done well; he will know the 
social forces at work today and he will know the conse- 
quences of failure to shape and direct those forces. These 
are the basic concepts of an ageless education. 


Wars’ End 


For the youth of a new generation there will be a heritage 
of the indomitable will of a free people to determine their 
chosen destiny and a heritage of incalculably complex social 
problems. In simple charity, that generation must have the 
tools for its task: disciplined, courageous minds. They 
must know how to shape and direct the social forces im- 
pressed upon them. And when those forces are shaped 
and directed by just men and women with intellectual 
integrity and moral consciousness of man’s obligation to 
man, there can be wars’ end. 





General Electric Science Fellowships 


HE Department of Public Instruction has received an 

announcement from Benjamin Whitaker, acting presi- 
dent, Union College, Schenectady, New York, of forty Fel- 
lowships to be known as “The General Electric Science 
Fellowships for Teachers, tenable from July 7 to August 18, 
1945—at the college.” By generous provision of the General 
Electric Company, the grant of Fellowships covers the tui- 
tion fees, maintenance at the college during the six weeks, 
and traveling expenses. 

Applications will be considered only from experienced 
high school teachers of science, holding at least a bachelor’s 
degree which represents substantial undergraduate courses 
in mathematics and physics. The program of study has 
been designed, not immediately to influence teaching meth- 
ods, but to enlarge each Fellow’s grasp of recent develop- 
ments in physical science. 

Further information concerning these Fellowships for 
qualified applicants may be had through direct correspond- 
ence with Doctor Whitaker or with the superintendent of 
schools, should the district in which the interested person 
is teaching be a city of over twenty-five thousand population. 





THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


Education begins with discipline and leads to self-disci- 
pline. The building of character is its most important pur- 
pose. The acquisition and use of knowledge are the means 
by which character expresses itself and makes itself useful 
and often influential in the world in which we live— 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


What Do I Get Out of It? 


HE perennial question, “What do I get out of it?,” 
usually expressed in a challenging tone, characterizes 


those of the teaching profession who have not yet been able 
to see the personal advantages of belonging to a professional 
organization. The question has been asked countless times 


and has been well answered just as often. 


Nevertheless, 


it is still necessary to point out the ways in which individual 
teachers may profit by joining and participating in the ac- 
tivities of a local, state, or national organization devoted to 
the advancement of public education. The question cannot 
be answered too often. Here is my attempt to prove that 
professional membership is a good investment of time and 
money. Among the many values to be obtained from join- 
ing the Pennsylvania State Education Association are the 
following: 


Ry 


Partnership with more than fifty thousand fellow teach- 
ers all devoted to a common cause, that of improving 
the educational program for the boys and girls of Penn- 
sylvania and reaping as a by-product an improved status 
for all teachers. 

An earned share in the benefits resulting from the com- 
bined efforts of many people who through united action 
are able to accomplish results that would be impossible 
for a single individual or a small group of individuals 
working independently. 

The personal satisfaction which comes from doing one’s 
part in an enterprise which affects the entire field of 
education. Professional roadside thumbers may eventually 
get where they wish to go on someone else’s power but 
they certainly cannot be very happy about it. Those 
who have made a financial investment and have given 
some personal service have the joy of knowing that they 
helped accomplish something for the profession. 

The opportunity to grow professionally by being a part 
of the organization and contributing something to it in 
terms of actual personal service. There was once a 
minister who was invited to preach at a neighboring 
church in the absence of the regular pastor. On the 
scheduled day the minister, accompanied by his young 
son, entered the church at which he was to preach. A 
contribution box was prominently displayed at the en- 
trance door. The visiting minister dropped two dollars 
into the box. After the sermon the minister was in- 
formed that there was no money available for an honor- 
arium but that it had been arranged to give him all of 
the contents of the collection box. When the box was 
opened, it was found to contain two dollars. On the 
way home the minister’s son broke the silence by saying, 
“Say, Father, if you had put more into it you would 
have gotten more out of it, wouldn’t you?” Yes, it’s 
an old story but the moral is still good. 

A full year’s subscription to an outstanding educational 
journal at a relatively low cost is alone worth the entire 
membership cost. The PeNnNsyLvantA ScHooL JoURNAL 
is recognized throughout the country as one of our fore- 
most professional publications. Any teacher who will 
do so may find valuable professional assistance and in- 
formation in every issue of the PSJ. 


Instead of asking, “What do I get out of it?” teachers 


should ask, “What can I do for my chosen profession?” 
You can work for it unselfishly, unceasingly, to the best of 
your ability and that can be done best by adding your 
efforts to those of your fellow teachers through a profes- 
sional organization C. Hrrman Grose, President, Erie. 
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AASA President 


Charles H. Lake, superintendent 
of the schools of Cleveland since 
1933, is the new president of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. Doctor Lake was 

_ elected by mail vote by members 
of the Association. 

Doctor Lake has been teacher, 
principal, and superintendent in 
public schools of Ohio since 1899, 
He is a graduate of Ohio State 
University with B.A., M.A., and 
LL.D. degrees. 


Cuartes H. Lake 


His activities in AASA include Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 1935; 1940 yearbook commission on Safety Education; 
1943 yearbook commission on Schools and Manpower; and 
Executive Committee since 1942. 





Executive Council 
No. Il—February 24, 1945 


RESIDENT C. HERMAN GROSE, Erie, presided at 
the second meeting of the 1945 Executive Council at 


PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, February 24, 1945. The 


Council: 


1. 
ss 


> WwW 


NvVi 


10. 


11. 


Received the report of the President 

Approved the report of the Executive Secretary which 
contained the following items: Financial, headquarters 
service, membership, legal service 


. Considered State and Federal legislation 
. Approved a report of a subcommittee to make recom- 


mendations on procedure in War and Postwar Problems, 
J. W. Newton, chairman 


. Delayed action on plans for a 1945 State Convention 
. Discussed procedure in holding elections by sectional 


groups during the State Convention and approved the 
appointment of a committee to study this problem. The 
President appointed the presidents of the five depart- 
ments to serve on this committee with David H. Porter, 
Harrisburg, chairman 


. Considered communications: 


a. The Council approved a recommendation of the 
Committee on Legislation that the expenses for travel 
of Local Branch Presidents be paid by the PSEA 
for attending a meeting within the Convention Dis- 
trict regarding legislation 

b. The Council approved the purchase of 400 copies of 
“Education—An Investment in People,” a publica- 
tion of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, for dis- 
tribution to key individuals in the State 

c. The Council considered wider use of a series of slides 
prepared by Oliver R. Floyd, supervising principal, 
Ben Avon, on “The Case for Education” 

Discussed NEA membership and affiliated groups 

Considered a suggestion re a conference of classroom 

teachers 

Approved a suggested letter to Presidents of Local 

Branches re findings of the questionnaire of the Com- 

mittee on Local Branches 

Approved appointment of a Public Relations Commit- 

tee as follows: W. D. McCoy, chairman; Lisle W. Learn, 

Frances M. Goodwin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Conference of Convention 
District Presidents 


HE presidents of Convention Districts met at PSEA 
Headquarters, Saturday, March 3, at the call of Presi- 
dent C. Herman Grose, Erie. All of the presidents of the 
nine districts were in attendance. 
Dr. Grose presided and the following business was con- 
sidered: 
1. Legislation—State and Federal 
2. NEA Membership 
3. Regulations of ODT re conventions—Plans for conven- 
tion district meetings in the fall must proceed on a 
tentative basis 
4, Plans for meetings of Local Branch Presidents in each 
Convention District to give impetus to State and Federal 
Legislation and to NEA membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E, Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Legislative Committee 
No. [I—February 10, 1945 


HE Legislative Committee held its third meeting at 

PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on February 10. 
Paul S. Christman, chairman, Schuylkill Haven, presided. 
The committee considered legislation as follows: 


. Equalization and salaries 

Sick Leave 

. Teacher training facilities 

. Retirement 

. Non-partisan election of school directors 

. Office of State Superintendent and State Council of Edu- 
cation 

The Committee considered communications which dealt 

with the present provisions regarding supervising principals, 

a suggestion on greater flexibility in county administration, 

and the inclusion of school secretaries in salary proposals. 
The Committee also reviewed all educational bills before 

the General Assembly. It approved the appointment of a 

Quick Action Committee. 


No. IV—February 23, 1945 


At its fourth meeting the Committee considered reac- 
tions which had been received after the introduction of 
H. B. 568, the PSEA salary and equalization bill. It also 
studied H. B. 171, the so-called health and physical educa- 
tion bill, the scholarship bill, and bills on teacher training 
facilities. 

Bills introduced since February 10 meeting of the com- 
mittee were reviewed. 


No. V.—March 10, 1945 

The Legislative Committee held its fifth meeting on 
March 10 at PSEA Headquarters. The chairman, Paul S. 
Christman, Schuylkill Haven, presided, while the committee 
considered 
1. Status of bills to be drafted and introduced 
2. Special consideration of H. B. 568 and reports of School 


Commission 


NVM PWN 


A special committee representing vocational education and 
one representing school secretaries made suggestions and re- 
quests on inclusion of their groups in H. B. 568. 

3. Review of bills before the General Assembly 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 
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School Legislation? and 
The General Assembly 


PSEA Proposal—H. B. 568 


The PSEA proposal for the revision of the State salary 
schedule, for equalization, and additional aid to school 
districts was introduced in the House of Representatives 
March 12, 1945. The number of the bill is H. B. 568. Its 
sponsors are the Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somerset 
County, and the Honorable Thomas H. Lee, Philadelphia. 
The bill which appears in complete form on pages 273-76 of 
this issue of the JouRNAL contains these major features: 

A repeal of the Edmonds salary schedule and a new pro- 
posal for State minimum salaries and increments. The new 
schedule is a single salary schedule, the minimums and in- 
crements being similar in amount and frequency for those 
with similar preparation and experience. 

Insofar as teachers are concerned it makes no differentia- 
tion between elementary and secondary teachers in the 
second-, third-, and fourth-class districts. In these districts 
minimum salary for an individual with a bachelor’s de- 
gree is $1600 with eight annual increments of $100 each, 
followed by eight increments of $50. Teachers without 
the bachelor’s degree would have an initial salary of $1400 
with the same increments as above. 

Teachers with a master’s degree would receive an addi- 
tional $200. 

In like manner a single salary schedule is proposed for 
teachers in first-class districts. A minimum of $1800 is 
followed by eight increments of $175 and four additional 
increments of $100 each. In first-class districts those with 
the bachelor’s degree would be entitled to a salary $400 less 
in initial amount and $400 less in maximum amount than 
indicated on the schedule for degree teachers. 

A revision is also made of the minimums and increments 
in all classes of districts for principals, supervisors, super- 
vising principals, and superintendents. 

These schedules follow in the main the recommendations 
of the salary committee which spent an entire year develop- 
ing them and which were approved by the House of Dele- 
gates at the 1944 convention. 

The proposal for additional. aid and equalization in brief 
is as follows: 

The number of reimbursement units for a district to 
be entitled to receive aid is determined by dividing the 
average daily membership on October 1 by 25. The 
divisor is designated as a reimbursement unit. Pro- 
vision is made that a district shall not receive State 
appropriation on more reimbursement units than it has 
teachers and other professional employes in its employ 
with a further proviso that the State Council of Educa- 
tion shall determine the number of reimbursement units 
where the membership is less than 25 per teacher. 

This latter proposal permits specific consideration for dis- 
tricts that have especially enriched programs and for those 
districts which contain large numbers of rural schools which 
are recognized as necessary operating units and which in 
many instances have less than 25 pupils enrolled per school 
or per teacher. 

Basic aid for each reimbursement unit will be $800. For 
equalization purposes the State would recognize a reimburse- 
ment unit cost program as follows: 


Biennium 

1945-1947 $1800 
1947-1949 2000 
1949-1951 2200 
1951-1953 2400 


The local tax contribution to the reimbursement unit 


would be five mills. 
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In actual computation, therefore, the amount received 
from the State for each reimbursement unit would be de- 
rived for each year of the biennium 1945-1947 by multi- 
plying the assessed value per reimbursement unit by five 
mills and subtracting this amount from $1800. The amount 
thus attained would be the State equalization appropria- 
tion for each reimbursement unit with a minimum guaran- 
tee of $800 per unit. 

No changes from the present law are made in tuition, 
transportation, closed schools, vocational schools, and special 
education reimbursement. 

It is obvious that this proposal meets two conditions. On 
the one hand it provides equalization in the districts of 
lesser ability and at the same time the $800 basic aid pro- 
vides immediate additional assistance to the larger districts. 
If the proposal is accepted by the General Assembly and 
progressively in future bienniums the increasing reimburse- 
ment cost unit is accepted, it is obvious with each succeed- 
ing interval the level of the cost program will be supported 
by increased equalization aid with no additional tax in- 
crease required from the local district to maintain the basic 
program. 

The proposal in reality is a revision of the Edmonds Act 
combining both the revision of the salary schedule and the 
present method of aid. The adoption of these two pro- 
posals would, in effect, modernize the 1921 salary and reim- 
bursement program now outmoded. 

It would, in addition, permit a constructive development 
of the school program in the years that lie ahead. 
Commission Proposal 

Legislation growing out of recommendations of the School 
Commission, George Young, Chairman, was introduced in 
the House March 12. The recommendations were em- 
bodied in two separate bills. 

1. Equalization and reimbursement. This bill was spon- 
sored by Messrs. Sollenberger and Hare and is H. B. 
1143. 

Salaries, including merit rating for increments. This 
bill was sponsored by Messrs. Stockham and Gyger and 
is H. B. 1146. 

The recommendations, in the main, are similar to the 
recommendations made in the two printed reports of the 
Commission. In brief, the proposals as they appear in H. 
B. 1143, equalization and subsidies, are as follows: 
Computations on county assessments 


bo 


Minimum subsidy guarantee $600 
Pupil-teacher ratio 28 
with credit up to 33 
Local contribution 5 mills 
Cost program equalized $1800 per teacher 
unit 


Tuition computed on a new formula and pupils charged 
against the district in which they are resident rather 
than the district in which they are educated 

Additional appropriation and in lieu of the present 

methods 


Vocational education 


$30 per pupil 


Special education 20 per pupil 
Extension and adult enrolment 5 per pupil 
Health education 2 per pupil 


when acceptable programs are in practice 

The $200 for closed schools continues. 

Transportation is reimbursed on a reimbursable fraction 
which is the same as that determined for the equaliza- 
tion subsidy. ; 

Minimum salaries, H. B. 1146. The recommendations 
of the Commission as they appear in H. B. 1146 are, in- 
deed, disappointing. Rather than face the whole issue of 
salaries squarely the Commission has recommended what 
might be considered minor increases in elementary and sec- 








April, 1945 


ondary teachers’ salaries of the third- and fourth-class dis. 
tricts and the elementary teachers’ salaries in the second- 
class districts. Presumably an attempt was made to pro 
vide a single salary schedule in these districts. However, 
the Commission did not apply this principle in the modi- 
fication which it made on salaries. 

Furthermore, the bill includes a detailed proposal for pay- 
ing increments both in number and amount on a merit rat- 
ing which rating should be made on a score card of 100 
merit points developed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The bill provides further, that the original rat. 
ing is made by the principal and a review made by the super- 
intendent. If the principal and superintendent cannot 
harmonize their points of view to a satisfactory conclusion 
the final decision as to whether or not the increment is re- 
ceived and the specific amount of the increment, also, shall 
be determined by the board of school directors. 


Other Legislation 

H. B. 29 reopens the retirement system for present em: 
ployes and new entrants who have withdrawn from the 
system for more than five years but have since returned. 
This bill was passed finally by the House on a vote of 
203-0 and is now in the Senate Education Committee. 

H. B. 52 extends the time for physical examinations to 
reenter the retirement system for those who have been in 
active military service. Passed both the House and Senate. 

H. B. 621, providing for credit for out-of-state service, 
made to the tenure act in 1941 so that school boards could 
not make retirement mandatory before age 65, has been 
introduced. Its sponsor is Mr. McMillen. 

H. B. 621, providing for credit for out-of-state service 
passed the House March 6 with a vote of 203-0 and is now 
in the Senate Education Committee. 

H. B. 611, a bill clarifying procedure for establishing 
schools in county vocational districts, passed the House on 
March 13, by a vote of 201-0. 

H. B. 612, sick leave bill, passed the House March 19, 
203-3. 

A deficiency bill appropriating the necessary amount so 
that districts may pay in full and be reimbursed in full from 
the State for the cost-of-living adjustment for the remainder 
of this school year has already passed both Houses. This 
is H. B. 73 by Mr. Hoffman. Signed by the Governor. 

Major interest centers in the final program which the 
General Assembly will adopt as a permanent revision of the 
salary schedule and equalization. The specific provisions 
of this program undoubtedly will depend upon the amount 
of money which will be made available through the Ad- 
ministration and the Budget Offices for this program. Per- 
haps at no time since the enactment of the free school act 
in 1834 or its attempted repeal in 1835 have school and lay 
organizations adopted as many resolutions and sent them 
to the General Assembly setting forth the need for an up 
ward revision in salaries, urging larger participation by the 
State in school appropriations, and equalization. 

Today it becomes obvious that the schools in Pennsyl- 
vania are facing a crisis. The shortage of well-qualified 
teachers becomes more marked every day. Fewer and fewer 
high school graduates are entering teacher training institu- 
tions to prepare for teaching. Many of our schools are 
staffed by married women who only upon insistent urging 
from school officials have agreed to take places temporarily 
to alleviate the shortage and keep schools open. In many 
instances at the request of school officials and boards of 
school directors, teachers who have retired have returned 
temporarily to teach. Opportunities for employment in 
federal governmental service and in war industries re-em- 
phasize again and again that the career of teaching must be 
made more attractive through increased salaries. It is this 
responsibility which the General Assembly now has before it. 
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House Bill 568 


The PSEA Salary and Equalization Bill Introduced Feb- 
ruary 12, 1945, by the Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
Somerset County, and the Honorable Thomas H. Lee, 
Philadelphia. 

To add section 1209.1 to and to repeal subsections 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 7A, 8, 9, 10, and 11 and paragraph (a) of 
subsection 19 of section 1210 and to further amend sec- 
tion 1436 of the act approved the eighteenth day of May, 
one thousand nine hundred eleven (Pamphlet Laws 
re 
Section 1209.1. The minimum salaries of all professional 

employees, hereinafter enumerated, in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, except as otherwise provided by the 
act to which this is an amendment, shall be paid by the 
several classes of districts in which such persons are em- 
ployed, and by the Commonwealth, in accordance with the 
following schedules: 


1. Districts of the first class. All professional employees 
hereinafter enumerated, who hold a Bachelor’s Degree from 
an accredited college or university, shall be entitled to the 
following minimum annual salary: Teachers, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars ($1800), minimum annual increment 
one hundred seventy-five ($175), minimum number of in- 
crements eight (8) and four (4) additional minimum 
annual increments of one hundred dollars ($100) each; 
supervisors, three thousand one hundred dollars ($3100), 
minimum annual increment two hundred dollars ($200), 
minimum number of increments seven (7); department 
heads, four thousand dollars ($4000), minimum annual in- 
crement one hundred dollars ($100), minimum number of 
increments five (5); elementary principals, three thousand 
two hundred dollars ($3200), minimum annual increment 
two hundred fifty dollars ($250), minimum number of 
increments eight (8); all other principals, except as herein 
otherwise provided, four thousand four hundred fifty dol- 
lars ($4450), minimum annual increment two hundred fifty 
dollars ($250), minimum number of increments six (6); 
vice-principals or special assistants to principals, four thou- 
sand three hundred dollars ($4300), minimum annual in- 
crement one hundred dollars ($100), minimum number of 
increments five (5); 

Provided, however, that elementary principals who do 
not hold a Bachelor’s Degree shall be entitled to a mini- 
mum annual increment of two hundred fifty dollars ($250) 
and a minimum number of increments of four (4); 

Provided further, that all other employees hereinbefore 
enumerated, who do not hold a Bachelor’s Degree, shall 
be entitled to a minimum annual salary of four hundred 
dollars ($400) less than that hereinbefore provided, but 
shall be entitled to the minimum annual increments in the 
number and amount as hereinbefore provided. 

2. Districts of the second, third and fourth class. All 
professional employees hereinafter enumerated and who hold 
a Bachelor’s Degree from an accredited college or university 
shall be entitled to the following minimum annual salary: 
Teachers, one thousand six hundred dollars ($1600), mini- 
mum annual increment one hundred dollars ($100), mini- 
mum number of increments eight (8) and eight (8) addi- 
tional minimum annual increments of fifty dollars ($50) 
each; principals having less than thirteen (13) teachers 
under their supervision, two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars ($2400), minimum annual increment one hundred dol- 
lars ($100), minimum number of increments eight (8); 
principals having not less than thirteen (13) nor more 
than twenty-five (25) teachers under their supervision, two 
thousand six hundred dollars ($2600), minimum annual 
increment one hundred dollars ($100), minimum number 
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of increments eight (8); principals having not less than 
twenty-six (26) nor more than fifty (50) teachers under 
their supervision, three thousand dollars ($3000), minimum 
annual increment one hundred dollars ($100), minimum 
number of increments eight (8); principals having more 
than fifty (50) teachers under their supervision, three thou- 
sand four hundred dollars ($3400), minimum annual in- 
crement one hundred dollars ($100), minimum number of 
increments eight (8); supervising principals having less 
than thirteen (13) teachers under their supervision, two 
thousand six hundred dollars ($2600), minimum annual 
increment one hundred dollars ($100), minimum number 
of increments eight (8); supervising principals having not 
less than thirteen (13) nor more than twenty-five (25) 
teachers under their supervision, two thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars ($2800), minimum annual increment one hun- 
dred dollars ($100), minimum number of increments, eight 
(8); supervising principals having not less than twenty-six 
(26) nor more than fifty (50) teachers under their super- 
vision, three thousand two hundred dollars ($3200), mini- 
mum annual increment one hundred dollars ($100), mini- 
mum number of increments eight (8); supervising princi- 
pals having more than fifty (50) teachers under their super- 
vision, three thousand six hundred dollars ($3600), mini- 
mum annual increment one hundred dollars ($100), mini- 
mum number of increments eight (8); 

Provided, however, that all employees hereinbefore enum- 
erated who do not hold a Bachelor’s Degree from an ac- 
credited college or university shall be entitled to a mini- 
mum annual salary of two hundred dollars ($200) less than 
that hereinbefore provided, but shall be entitled to the 
minimum annual increments in the number and amount 
hereinbefore provided. 

3. All professional employees in all school districts of 
this Commonwealth, hereinbefore referred to, who hold a 
Master’s Degree and who have completed five (5) years of 
satisfactory service in public schools shall be entitled to 
two (2) annual increments of one hundred dollars ($100) 
in addition to the minimum salary and increments here- 
inbefore provided. The first of said annual increments of 
one hundred dollars ($100) each to the holders of a 
Master’s Degree shall be payable during the first school 
term or year immediately following the acquisition of said 
degree, or the completion of the five (5) years of satisfac- 
tory service, which ever shall be the last earned. 

4. All professional employees who, at the date of the en- 
actment of this act, are receiving a compensation from any 
school district equivalent to or in excess of the minimum 
prescribed in this act shall be placed on the schedule pro- 
vided for in this act at the increment next above the com- 
pensation paid at the effective date of this act. The term 
compensation, as herein used, shall include the salary and 
increments required to be paid under the provisions of sec- 
tion one thousand two hundred ten of this act prior to en- 
actment of this amendment, any temporary increase re- 
quired to be paid under the provisions of the act approved 
the twenty-eighth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
forty-three (Pamphlet Laws 786), and any additional salary 
provided for by any school district, whether or not such 
additional salary is temporary. 

5. The term teacher, as used in this act, shall include all 
professional employees who devote fifty percent (50%) of 
their time, or more, to teaching or other direct educational 
activities, such as classroom teachers, demonstration teachers, 
museum teachers, counselors, librarians, school nurses, dental 
hygienists, home and school visitors, and other similar pro- 
fessional employees certificated in accordance with the 
qualifications established by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 

The term Bachelor’s Degree, as-used in this act, shall 
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mean a Bachelor’; Degree from a properly accredited col- 
lege or university approved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. Teachers of industrial arts in the senior and junior 
high schools, and teachers of industrial subjects in the voca- 
tional schools, who have had six (6) years of trade ex- 
perience and shall be the holders of twenty-four (24) credits 
under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved the 
twenty-third day of February, one thousand nine hundred 
seventeen, entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education; to provide for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such education in agriculture 
and the trades and industry; to provide for cooperation with 
the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expendi- 
tures”, shall be considered as the holders of a Bachelor’s 
Degree. 

6. County Superintendents. All county superintendents 
shall be entitled to the following minimum annual salary: 
In counties of a population of less than forty-five thousand 
(45,000), a minimum annual salary of four thousand five 
hundred dollars ($4500); in counties in which the popula- 
tion is forty-five thousand (45,000) and less than one hun- 
dred fifty thousand (150,000), a minimum annual salary of 
five thousand dollars ($5000); in counties in which the 
population is one hundred fifty thousand (150,000), or more, 
a minimum annual salary of five thousand five hundred 
dollars ($5500). 

7. Assistant County Superintendents. Assistant county 
superintendents in all counties shall receive a minimum 
annual salary of four thousand dollars ($4000). 

8. County Supervisors of Special Education. County 
supervisors of special education in all counties of the Com- 
monwealth shall receive a minimum annual salary of four 
thousand dollars ($4000). 

9. District Superintendents. District superintendents in 
districts having a population of less than thirty thousand 
(30,000) shall receive a minimum annual salary of four 
thousand dollars ($4000); district superintendents in all dis- 
tricts having a population of thirty thousand (30,000), or 
more, shall receive a minimum annual salary of five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ($5500). 

10. The foregoing schedules prescribe a minimum salary 
in each instance, and where an increment is prescribed it 
is also a minimum. It is within the power of the boards 
of education, boards of public school directors, or county 
conventions of school directors, as the case may be, to in- 
crease, for any person or group of persons included in 
this schedule, the initial salary or the amount of an in- 
crement or the number of increments or the minimum 
qualifications set forth in this act. Teachers shall be en- 
titled to the increments provided for in such schedules who 
have complied with such requirements as may be prescribed 


by the State Council of Education, except where additional - 


qualifications are required by the local board of public 
education or board of school directors. 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
interfere with or discontinue any salary schedule now in 
force in any school district so long as such schedule shall 
meet the requirements of this section, nor to prevent the 
adoption of any salary schedule in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

11. The increments herein provided for are applicable only 
where the beneficiaries thereof remain in the service of 
the same school district. Where such teachers enter a new 
district, they shall enter at a point in the schedule to be 
agreed upon between said teachers and the employing dis- 
tricts, which agreement shall be made a part of the con- 
tract between them. 

12. Professional employees who are required to perform 
additionally assigned work, or who are required to serve be- 
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yond the regular school term shall be compensated pro. 
portionately. 

13. Reimbursement by the Commonwealth. In order that 
a foundation or minimum program of education may be 
maintained in each school district of the Commonwealth, 
an Equalization Fund is hereby created to be maintained 
by appropriations made thereto by the General Assembly 
for each fiscal biennium, from which fund reimbursement 
on account of the maintenance of the foundation or mini- 
mum program is to be paid to school districts. 

The Equalization Fund for each fiscal biennium shall be 
sufficient so that when added to a sum equivalent to the 
income from a levy of five (5) mills upon the assessed 
value of all taxable real property in each school district there 
shall be appropriated annually to each school district, for 
each reimbursement unit, a sum of one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars ($1800) for the school years one thousand 
nine hundred forty-five—one thousand nine hundred forty- 
six and one thousand nine hundred forty-six—one thou- 
sand nine hundred forty-seven, two thousand dollars ($2000) 
for the school years one thousand nine hundred forty-seven— 
one thousand nine hundred forty-eight and one thousand 
nine hundred forty-eight—one thousand nine hundred forty- 
nine, two thousand two hundred dollars - ($2200) for the 
school years one thousand nine hundred forty-nine—one thou- 
sand nine hundred fifty and one thousand nine hundred 
fifty—one thousand nine hundred fifty-one, and two thov- 
sand four hundred dollars ($2400) for each school year 
thereafter; 

Provided, however, that no district shall receive as an 
appropriation from said fund less than eight hundred dol- 
lars ($800) annually for each reimbursement unit. 

In ascertaining the number of reimbursement units in a 
school district in order to compute the amount of aid from 
the Equalization Fund, of the average daily membership of 
the pupils on the first day of October of each year each 
twenty-five (25) pupils, together with any remaining major 
fraction thereof, shall be considered as constituting a reim- 
bursement unit; 

Provided, however, that no district shall be considered as 
having more reimbursement units than the number of 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and all other members of 
the teaching and supervisory staff in said district, and if 
the number of such employees actually is less than the 
number of reimbursement units in the district reimburse- 
ment by the Commonwealth from the Equalization Fund 
shall be made on the basis of the actual number of such 
employees; 

Provided further, that where the number of pupils as 
signed to a teacher in any school district is less than 
twenty-five (25) in accordance with the average daily mem- 
bership on the first day of October of each year, the num- 
ber of reimbursement units for the purpose of computing 
the aid from the Equalization Fund shall be determined 
by the State Council of Education, taking into considera- 
tion the number of teachers required to provide a founda- 
tion or minimum program of education in such district. 

14. The assessed value of all taxable real property in each 
school district shall be determined by the State Council of 
Education on data and material submitted by the officers 
of such district in the annual report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, if such data and material, after in- 
vestigation by the State Council of Education be found 
correct; otherwise, upon such data and material as modified, 
corrected and approved by said State Council of Education. 
The assessed valuation of all taxable real property in each 
school district for the two fiscal years beginning on the first 
day of June, one thousand nine hundred forty-five and ending 
on the thirty-first day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
(Turn to Page 276) 
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‘Young minds are naturally alert, active, eager and 


js able to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is 
cep interested virtually no limit upon what they will reach out for, 


absorb, and use—if it comes to them in answer to 


their own curiosity and interest. 
il the edi Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically 
designed for these alert minds. 


The treatment of each subject is pitched to the 

r) grade level where it is most frequently needed. Each 

that provides article is treated fully to include both the elementary 

and more advanced conception of the subject. But 

ee 99 in every instance the treatment is as direct and as 
ROOM TO GROW simple as good writing can make it. 

The Compton highway is broad, bright, and straight. 

That is why all grades—elementary and through high 

school—use it so succes-‘ully—why Compton’s is first 

choice of school executives, teachers and librarians. 
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The Fact-Index — An Exclusive Feature That Helps To Make Compton’s 


ee, 


Outstanding As a School and Library Encyclopedia 
Skilfully arranged so that every item of infor- 
mation and every picture may be found quickly 
— brief fact entries on subjects not treated in 
separate articles ... many tables of informa- 
tion sought by young people... difficult names 
and terms pronounced. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Paget eat 











JOHN D. LaWALL, Dist. Manager, 31 HOLLEY STREET, BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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House Bill 568 
(From Page 274) 

forty-seven shall be determined during the month of 
October, one thousand nine hundred forty-five and in the 
month of October of the first year of each biennium there- 
after. The State Council of Education is hereby given full 
power and authority to make such investigation, to take 
such action and to institute such proceedings as may be 
necessary to determine any questions that may be raised in 
the determination and adjustment of the aforesaid assessed 
valuations for the purposes of this act, and the decision 
which such Council reaches on such questions shall be final 
and conclusive but shall not affect any assessment that may 
be levied by any taxing authority for local tax purposes. 

On the first day of November of each year each school 
district shall file a certificate with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in such form as he may prescribe, and 
on blanks to be furnished by him, showing the assessed 
valuation of all taxable real estate in each school district. 
Such certificate shall be in addition to and not in lieu of 
any certificate now required to be filed by law. 

Section 2. The provisions of clauses one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, seven-A, eight, nine, ten, eleven and 
paragraph (a) of subsection nineteen of section one thousand 
two hundred ten of said act are hereby repealed. 

Section 3. Amends Section 1436 re school attendance 


officers. 
Section 4. The provisions of this act are severable, and 


if any of its provisions shall be held unconstitutional, the - 


decision of the court shall not affect or impair any of the 
remaining provisions of this act. It is hereby declared to be 
the legislative intent that this act would have been adopted 
had such unconstitutional provisions not been included 
herein. 

Section 5. This act shall become effective on the first 
Monday of July, one thousand nine hundred forty-five. 





Secondary School Principals 
Plan Seven-Point Program 


OMMITTEES of the Pennsylvania branch of the Na- 
‘tee tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 
meeting in Harrisburg on March 2, formulated a program 
for discussion at regional meetings of educators from sec- 
ondary schools of the State. The localities in which these 
study groups will be held are: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
State College, Lewisburg, Slippery Rock, and Gettysburg. 

The seven questions which will be considered at regional 
meetings and on which specific recommendations affecting 
school practice will be made are: (1) What educational and 
guidance facilities should be provided for returning vet- 
erans by local high schools; (2) what constitutes a desirable 
health and physical educational program; (3) what con- 
stitutes a desirable guidance program and how should it 
be implemented; (4) in order to improve citizenship com- 
petency, what experiences should be provided youth and 
adults in the school and community; (5) from what sources 
should society obtain adequate financial support for educa- 
tion; (6) what can local secondary schools do to assist in 
solving social problems of adolescence, including delinquency, 
recreation, and sex education; (7) what can local high 
schools do to develop attitudes necessary for the preservation 
and extension of democracy. 

Members of the executive and research committees who 
met in Harrisburg to formulate the program included: 
Edwin W. Cruttenden of the Department of Public In- 
struction; Oscar Granger of Haverford Township; J. E. 
Nancarrow, Upper Darby; E. A. Glatfelter, York; Horace 
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G. Geisel, Harrisburg; Oliver S. Heckman and Paul Cress. 
man of the Department of Public Instruction; John D. 
Anderson, Butler; Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University; 
Mary Jane Wyland, State College; G. C. Galphin, Drexel 
Institute; Harvey P. Roberts, Pittsburgh; D. H. Loree, 
Hollidaysburg; and S. M. Melchoir, Girard College. 


Life Membership 


Is teaching a profession? A profession is respected only 
as its standards are raised and its individual members merit 
commendation for achievement by the communities they 
serve. Better standards and conditions for education are 
achieved by the cooperation of individuals through profes. 
sional organizations. If we spend years of preparation and 
large sums of money to enter the field of education, if it is 
a life profession, not a temporary position until another is 
offered, why not also become life members of the National 
Education Association whose Charter states “That the pur- 
pose and objects of the said corporation shall be to elevate 
the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of education in the United 
States.” 

In the United States are over 5000 educators who have 
shown their belief in the NEA. They no longer make a 
year to year decision concerning membership. They are 
Life Members. They receive the Journat, the Research 
Bulletins, and the volume of Proceedings. They may 
easily be informed of the progress of their profession. For 
these privileges the cost is $100. It may be paid in ten 
yearly installments if so desired. Nearly 500 of the 5000 
are Pennsylvanians. Do you wish to join this group? 
Write either to your State NEA Directors or to the NEA 
directly for further information.—Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
Director, Erie. 


American Education Week 1945 
General Theme 


Education to Promote the General Welfare 
Daily Topics 

Sunday, November 11, Emphasizing Spiritual Values; 
Monday, November 12, Finishing the War; Tuesday, No- 
vember 13, Securing the Peace; Wednesday, November 14, 
Improving Economic Wellbeing; Thursday, November 15, 
Strengthening Home Life; Friday, November 16, Develop 
ing Good Citizens; Saturday, November 17, Building Sound 
Health. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the National 
Education Association, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in cooperation with other national, 
state, and local groups. 











Committee on Retirement Problems 
February 16 and 17, 1945 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems met on Febru- 

ary 16 and 17 at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. In 
the absence of C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport, who 
was ill, Clara A. Scott of Pittsburgh, presided. 

The Committee studied the resolution re retirement pre 
sented by Mr. Murphy of Scranton and approved by the 
1944 House of Delegates. It drew up a list of questions 
based on this resolution and other requests to submit to the 
actuary, George B. Buck, on March 17. 

The Committee also considered retirement legislation, 
now before the General Assembly. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Doane, Secretary 
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Perpetual Enemios of Tontheoks 1 


ROUGH HANDLING 








MILES C. HOLDEN 
President 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


keep books in active service that would otherwise have to be discarded 


A soiled book with frayed edges, dilapidated and unsightly does not command 
{ respect from the pupil — in fact, invites continued destructive treatment. 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


WEATHER 
DESK FRICTION 








SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 

















Postwar Planning for 
Mathematics Education 


N February 25, 1944, the Board of Directors of the 
O National Council of Teachers of Mathematics created 
the Postwar Policy Commission for the study and im- 
provement of mathematics programs for: the nation’s schools 
in the postwar period. The first results of the Commis- 
sion’s thinking are embodied in a brief report which ap- 
peared in the May, 1944, issue of the Mathematics Teacher, 
reprints of which may be secured from the office of the 
Mathematics Teacher, 525 West 120 St., New York, 27, 
N. Y., at 10c a copy. 


The fundamental purposes of the Commission may be 
briefly summarized as follows: to evaluate current mathe- 
matical offerings of the nation’s schools from Grade 1 
through 14; to utilize the experience derived from the 
mathematical training programs of the armed forces; to 
find out to what extent the various phases of these pro- 
grams have a counterpart in the problems and tasks of 
civilian life; to focus attention on shortages discovered in 
the mathematical training of competent young men coming 
from supposedly good schools; to consider possible remedial 
measures for improving the low competence in dealing with 
the fundamentals of arithmetic, as revealed by Army and 
Navy tests; to explore the possibilities of providing worth- 
while and essential mathematics courses for those students 
who have so often been overlooked or neglected in the 
preparation of the usual curricula; and to encourage teachers 
to become better acquainted with, and to make wider use 
of multi-sensory aids such as have been developed and ex- 
tensively used in connection with the mathematical training 
program of the armed forces. 


Specifically, the Second Report of the Postwar Policy 
Commission, which will probably be released in May, 1945, 
in the Mathematics Teacher, will deal with the following 
problems and issues: 

1. Improved Teaching of Arithmetic 
. Functional Competency in Mathematics 
. The Mathematics of the Junior High School 
. The Traditional Sequential Courses in Mathematics 
. Courses Differentiated According to Needs 
Mathematics in the Small High School 
Counselling in Connection with Mathematics 
. Multi-Sensory Aids in Mathematics 
. Mathematics in the Junior College 

10. The Education of Teachers with Respect to Arithme- 
tic and other Branches of Mathematics 

Lee E. Boyer of the State Teachers College, Millersville, 
is Pennsylvania State Representative and will be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions and comments. 


4~<——@ 
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World Affairs Institute 


N opportunity for teachers to study international re- 

lations this summer in the National Capital has been 
announced by American University of Washington, D. C. 
The University will conduct an Institute on the Position 
of the United States in World Affairs for a period of seven 
weeks, June 11-July 27, 1945. 

Those taking the work for credit may receive eight se- 
mester hours of graduate credit. Members of the Institute 
may obtain rooms in the University dormitory, and meals 
will also be served there. The cost of a room and meals 


for seven weeks will be $110. Tuition for the period will 
be $80. 
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'** * * The Pennsylvania State College 


Ss 
IDEAL f& 


Summer study and recreation 


Thirty-four departments offering courses in a wide variety of 
academic and professional subjects, including such fields as 
bacteriology, botany, chemistry, physics, geography, geology, 
home economics, physical education, music, nature education, 
art, industrial education, and business education. 
Work-conferences and institutes on such topics as health, 
reading instruction, nervous disorders of children, elementary 
education, social studies, family living, teaching of English, 
school administration, guidance, and education for women. 
A program of more than two hundred and sixty courses. 
A well qualified resident staff, supplemented by fifty dis- 





reasonable rates. 


door recreational activities. 


INTER-SESSION 
June 11 to June 29 


Write for Complete 


Summer Session Announcement to 


tinguished visiting lecturers and professional leaders. 

One to twelve weeks of study. Undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses leading to baccalaureate and advanced degrees, 
certification, and professional improvement. 

Comfortable, convenient, modern living accommodations 
and dining commons provide excellent lodging and meals at 


A cool, delightful, mountain environment with a wide 
variety of opportunities for participation in indoor and out- 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 10 
POST-SESSION 

August 13 to August 31 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 




















LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six or Twelve Weeks 
June 4 — July 13 
July 16— August 24 


Arts, Commerce, Education, Music, Science 
Accelerated courses for degrees 
Courses for teacher certification 

Students may register for either or both terms 


Write to Director of Summer School 
Annville, Pa. for Bulletin 








HOME STUDY 


FOR 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write To 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Penna. 

















The Parents’ Magazine announces 
the nineteenth annual award for the 
outstanding books for parents published 
in 1944, which was presented at a 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Wednesday, March 21. On the ad- 
vice of a committee of leaders in parent 
education, the 1944 Medal has been 


awarded to George K. Pratt, M.D., for 
his book “Soldier to Civilian,” pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House. This is 
a very readable discussion of the emo- 
tional problems that servicemen and 
their families are apt to experience in 
coming together again. 
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Motion Picture Idea 


Contest 


HAT pressing and _ persistent 

problems in American life today 
are most in need of analysis, definition, 
and clarification through the vital and 
dynamic medium of the educational mo. 
tion picture? This is the question be. 
ing put to the high school youth of 
America by the Commission on Motion 
Pictures of the American Council on 
Education. 

The Commission is seeking answers 
to this question through a Motion Pic. 
ture Idea Contest. High school students 
are being asked to submit their ideas 
for educational motion pictures in the 
form of brief synopses. Contestants may 
submit synopses dealing with any prob- 
lem which seems to them to be of para- 
mount importance. Problems dealing 
with civil liberties, race relations, in- 
tolerance, immigration control, relations 
between employers and employes, isola- 
tionism, world peace, malnutrition, 
crime control, unemployment, housing, 
taxes, planned economy, pressure groups, 
and propaganda are typical of the many 
phases of American life which might 
lend themselves to the medium of the 
motion picture. 

In each synopsis the student should 
state which one of the problems now 
facing Americans is most in need of 
picturization. The student should then 
justify his choice and tell how he thinks 
this problem could be treated in a film. 
A contestant may submit any number 
of synopses. Each synopsis, however, 
should contain a separate idea and 
should be about 300 words in length. 

The writer of the synopsis deemed 
best in the opinion of the judges will 
receive $150 in war bonds. For the 
second best synopsis $100 in war bonds 
and for the third best synopsis $50 ia 
war bonds will be awarded. Special 
awards of $25 in war bonds will b 
given for each of the next ten outstand- 
ing synopses. The Board of Judges will 
consist of the members of the Audio 
Visual Aids Committee of the Nation’ 
Council for the Social Studies. The 
contest closes at midnight, May 1, 1945. 

Entries in the contest should bk 
mailed to: Commission on Motion Pic 
tures, American Council on Education, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 
All material submitted becomes the 
property of the American Council o 
Education. Synopses deemed suitable 
will be used as the basis for motion pit 
ture scripts to be submitted to producets 
with the possibility that they may 
made into educational motion pictures 
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Workshop in Early 
Childhood Education 


URSERY schools and child care 

centers, nation wide, are in need 
of responsible and professionally trained 
people. The State Council of Educa- 
tion for Pennsylvania has recognized 
this need and is adding certification for 
teachers in the Nursery School field. 
Any teacher certified in the fields of 
elementary, early childhood, or home 
economics education is eligible for this 
addition if she completes the State re- 
quirements, 

In view of this move by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
because of the increased interest in the 
care of young children, Teachers Col- 
lege of Temple University will offer 
a Workshop in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion from July 2 to August 10, 1945. 

Plans for the workshop provide for 
three groups of children between the 
ages of two and five. The children 
will be in attendance from nine, through 
the lunch period, to twelve-thirty. The 
program will offer student teaching and 
participation in these groups. The 
morning program will be supplemented 
by group and individual conferences 
and group discussions. Time allotted 
for these conferences and discussions 
will be from twelve-thirty to three p. m. 
daily. Those interested in Nursery 
School administration will meet at eight 
a.m. Each member of the Workshop 
will affiliate herself with a group shar- 
ing her major interest, led by a staff 
member. 

Six credits in nursery school or kin- 
dergarten education may be earned by 
members of the Workshop. The dis- 
tribution of credits will depend upon 
the type of work selected and completed 
by each student. Student teaching, 
nursery school education, nursery school 
administration, kindergarten education, 
and child development can be included 
in the distribution. Both graduate and 
undergraduate credit may be earned. 


Applications of «students should be 
addressed to the Workshop in Early 
Childhood Education, Temple Univers- 
ity, Broad Street and Montgomery Ave- 
tue, Philadelphia 22. The tuition will 
be $54 for undergraduate students and 
$60 for graduate students plus a $5 
laboratory fee. The only additional 
expense will be the cost of luncheon, 
which will be provided at a charge of 
forty cents daily. 





Tue Nationa Hicu Scxoot Poetry 
Association is pleased to announce that 
the following schools are outstandingly 
tepresented in the Fall Semester Sec- 
tion of the Annual Anthology of High 
School Poetry: Buckingham High 
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1945—SUMMER SESSION—1945 
1 
_ JULY 2 to AUGUST 10 
Md 
: Professional and graduate work in the Arts and 
. Sciences, Home Economics, and Education 
E 
- Instruction by members of the regular faculties 
F 
z For the Announcement, address: 
N THE DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
Ithaca, New York 











PERFECT YOUR 


FRENGH... 


for Post-War Needs 


AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 28 — AUGUST 10, 1945 


The McGill French Summer School is a 
long established and popular School. It 
provides carefully graded instruction for 
those who wish to improve their com- 
mand of spoken and written French and 
at the same time offers a wide range of 
cultural courses, some of which lead to 
the M.A. degree at McGill or elsewhere. 
All courses in intermediate and advanced 
sections are of University standard. Cer- 
tificates show equivalent semester hours 
for university credit. 

Students are advised to stay in University 
residence with French staff. French alone 
spoken at all times. Conversation and 
practical work with the language in a 


natural French atmosphere. Resident 
scholarships for meritorious 
students. we Bid 


Fee (tuition, board and 
room) $190.00 (Canadian). 
U. S. currency is now at a 


premium. fis® 


Write now for prospectus, to: 
DIRECTOR, FRENCH SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
MONTREAL . CANADA 


TR,” MEXICO 


'S this summer. Educational groups 4 
y L for students & teachers. !ith Year. 
42 Tour, 
Folder by 46 Day Mes, Oniv. Four, 238 
(Ss) ‘tips. 
STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


Yellowstone trips. 
if W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 4 
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School; Clairton High; Curtin Jr. High, 
Williamsport; Derry Twp. High; Gib- 
son High, Butler; Haverford Twp. 
High; Liberty High, Bethlehem; Muncy- 
Muncy Creek High; Philadelphia Girls 
High; Plains High; Upper Merion 
High; Roosevelt Jr. High, Germantown. 









SUMMER SESSIONS 


gare 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
ection of graduate and ensengunteass 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to £ ead needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer m 
I and recreational opportunities. You’ 
enjoy spending a S in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the m ye of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office of the Registrar, 
B Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa, 








= 











Plan Now .... 


for Summer School 


@ Teachers who are interested in ob- 
taining a permanent certificate may 
secure eight semester hours credit 
during the first term of the summer 
semester. 


Courses will be offered for teachers 
of academic subjects, business sub- 
jects, and music. 


First Term, Summer Semester 
Begins May 31—Ends July 21 


Grove City College 


GROVE CITY, PA. 
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Cancer Control Study 
| Spore ting of ignorance and super- 


stitution public consideration of 
cancer has been taboo for thousands of 
years. Only during the present century 
have we come to understand something 
of the basic nature of cancer. It ap 
pears to be an accident in the processes 
of normal growth. It is not contagious 
or infectious. It is not hereditary in 
any ordinary sense. It is not caused by 
diet, or place of residence. It may be 
produced experimentally in animals in 
hundreds of ways. And, in its early 
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stages, it may be completely cured by 
the use of x-rays, radium, or surgery. 

Today knowledge rapidly is replacing 
ignorance and completely dispelling 
superstition. The importance of lay 
understanding of the cancer problem 
now is so widely recognized that in 
many communities the study of cancer 
control has been increasingly empha- 
sized in the public schools. Through- 
out the country, Boards of Education, 
cooperating with Boards of Health, are 
revising the Health Program in public 
schools, and giving prominence to 
cancer study. 














Serving on the road to knowledge 


-and thuvughoul’ Tha Span odie” 


N schools and colleges, educators 

prepare youth for life’s responsi- 
bilities. American Seating Company 
equipment contributes to this vital 
task with seats and desks that are a 
constant aid to good health and good 
posture, together with sturdy, attrac- 
tive Universal tables, and auditorium 
chairs. 

Other “American” products serve 
needs that occur throughout the span 
of life. In houses of worship, Amer- 


ican wood furnishings add enduring 
beauty. In theatres, American chairs 
assure pleasant relaxation. On buses, 
American seats improve riding com- 
fort. 

War Products Essential Now 
As soon as final Victory terminates 
present war assignments, American 
Seating Company will be ready to 
supply your complete school equip- 
ment needs for the expanded educa- 
tional programs ahead. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


BUY WAR BONDS 


‘getty =, / 


| ae. 
\\ SEAS 
h< 


\ aN 





N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, llth & 12th Streets 


Exclusive distributor for 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Cancer is far more deadly than war, 
One out of every nine people dies of it, 
At least one-third of these deaths are 
quite unnecessary. It kills more parents 
of school children than any other disease, 
It destroys family fortunes in larger 
measure than any other illness. | 
breaks up more homes than any other 
malady. Homes are supremely import 
ant to youth. When the home is gone, 
the child’s world falls apart. It is ob 
vious that an important place should be 
assigned to cancer in all general health 
programs. 

In our public schools no one would 
think of suggesting a special course per- 
taining to any single disease. There 
are innumerable health problems. Each 
should receive whatever consideration 
it merits. Cancer is unique in only a 
few respects. It is a problem of growth. 
This makes it unusually appropriate to 
consider cancer in classes of biology 
where growth is being studied. Cancer 
is also a very great disrupter of homes, 
and it requires special facilities for diag- 
nosis and treatment. Such things make 
cancer a social problem. Any class in 
social science may well inquire into the 
local cancer death rate, facilities for 
diagnosis, treatment and care of cancer 
cases, etc. And, of course, such studies 
should parallel similar work in other 
fields. 

A variety of programs for introducing 
the study of cancer control into our 
public schools has been tried out suc- 
cessfully in widely separated parts of the 
United States. The American Cancer 
Society, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 1, N. Y., will gladly send any 
school superintendent or teacher who is 
interested in considering cancer control 
in any of the classes of the school, a 
full set of educational material. It in- 
cludes outlines of programs which have 
been used successfully for several years, 
pamphlets, booklets, statistical charts, 
etc. It may help answer the question, 
“What should be done about the study 
of cancer control in our local schools?” 

Philadelphia seems to have the best 
cancer control study program of any 
large city. Since 1941, every student in 
all high schools of the city has taken the 
course in Health and Physical Educa 
tion. Its syllabus contains a very fine 
outline on cancer control. 

In Nassau County, Long Island, New 
York, a committee including all inter- 
ested medical, social, and educational 
groups, wrote, published, and distrib 
uted to all high schools a Study Outline. 
This led to wide interest in many states 
and as a direct result, the Americat 
Cancer Society has published “Cancer: 
A Challenge to Youth” in cooperation 
with the Nassau County and Georgia 
Divisions. This Outline is suitable for 
use by any state. 
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n War, , hs 
of it Military Training 
S are ; 
aren | Recording 
lisease, “Compulsory  Peacetime Military 
larger | Training” is the first of the recorded 
s. It — discussions arranged for classroom use 
other J by the United States Recording Co., 
mport- | Washington, D. C. On this recording, 
gone, | William G. Carr, representing the Edu- 
is ob- — cational Policies Commission of NEA, 
uld be — and Lee Pennington, Comdr., Depart- 
health f ment of the District of Columbia, rep- 
resenting the American Legion, each 
would | present a 15-minute study of the ques- 
se per- fF tion of “Compulsory Peacetime Military 
There f Training.” 16 in., 33 1/3, 30 min.—$5. 
Each Current plans of the United States 
‘ration # Recording Co., manufacturers of special 
only 2 § radio equipment for radio stations and 
rowth. F schools, and commercial transcriptions 
ate to § for radio stations, call for the regular 
iology issuance of educational recordings de- 
vancet § signed for secondary and college levels. 
lomes, # Both 16 inch and 12 inch recordings at 
" diag- speeds of 33 1/3 rpm and 78 rpm are 
make § included in the present plans. Subjects 
ass 1 § will be pro and con discussions of time- 
to the ly public issues, studies in the apprecia- 
s for F tion of the arts, foreign language re- 
cancer # cordings, and historical selections repro- 
tudies F ducing the original historic address. 
other Further information concerning these 
‘ recordings may be obtained from the 
lucing F United States Recording Co., 1121 Ver- 


H our # mont Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
t suc 





of the | 
Dancer d : | 
New | Institute on Reading 

2 I Instruction 

ontrol HE Reading Clinic Staff, School of 
ool, a Education, The Pennsylvania State 


It in- § College, is sponsoring a one-week In- 
| have fF stitute on reading problems in elemen- 
years, § tary and secondary classrooms, June 25- 
charts, § 29. Differentiated Reading Instruction 
estion, fF is the general theme. One day will be 
study J given to each of the following topics: 
ools?” F reading readiness, discovering reading 
e best F levels and needs, children’s literature, 
f any f developing basic reading skills and abili- 
ent 0 f ties through the use of current events 
en the § materials, and approaches to differenti- 
sducz- § ated reading instruction. These topics 
y fine F will be developed by means of lectures, 
demonstrations, and informal discus- 
, New F sions. 

inter- The meetings for elementary school 
tional F teachers will be under the direction of 
istrib’  E. A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch: 
utline f for secondary teachers, Carol Hovious. 
stats f Speakers and demonstrators include 
erica § Marian Anderson, Mrs. May Lamberton 
ancet:# Becker, Ruth Cunningham, Phyllis 
ratio) § Fenner, Catherine Geary, William S. 
corgi Gray, Eleanor Johnson, Victoria Lyles, 
le for fF Eva Pinkston, Sarah I. Roody, Rachel 
Salisbury, and LaVerne Strong. 
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World Conference of Educators 


world conference of the educational profession is 

being organized by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States to be held in this country follow- 
ing victory over Germany. State associations affliated with 
the National Education Association will be hosts to dele- 
gates from the most representative educational organization 
in each of the United and Associated Nations. A letter of 
invitation is being sent by Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA. 

The two-week conference is being planned for a “se- 
cluded environment which would encourage the thorough 
discussion of educational problems of international con- 
cern,” states Mr. Givens. “The teachers of America and 
of the other nations want to do their part in developing 
plans for a just and lasting peace and this conference will 
provide a springboard for such activities.” 

Suggested questions for discussion during the conference 
are: 

In what way can the’ educational profession in all lands 
cooperate in promoting the conditions necessary for a last- 
ing peace? 

What international relationships within the educational 
profession will bring about the most effective restoration 
of educational services in the areas most seriously damaged 
by the war? 

Upon what educational problems and policies may in- 
ternational cooperation within the teaching profession be 
most useful and what kind of organization, if any, is 
needed to facilitate such cooperation? 

“This will be a conference of teachers,” says Mr. Givens, 
“and they are urged to send us suggestions for topics to 
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be considered, as well as suggestions for the procedure of 
the conference.” 

“The action of the National Education Association jp 
calling a world conference of the educational profession 
represents educationa! statesmanship of a high order,” com. 
ments A. J. Stoddard, chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA, and superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia. “This conference should give the teachers 
and school administrators of the world a dynamic part in 
the arrangements established to keep the peace.” 

Predicting that this conference will be a useful channel 
of international cooperation on a voluntary, non-govern. 
mental basis, Ben M. Cherrington, chancellor, University of 
Denver, and chairman, NEA Committee on International 
Relations, reports that it will be organized so that each 
participating organization will have full and equal oppor. 
tunity to enter into discussions and to help determine the 
conclusions and outcomes. “Together with the proposed 
educational organizations of the governments of the United 
Nations, it will provide a means whereby the educational 
forces of the world can contribute to the winning and 
keeping of international peace and security,” he says. 

NEA affiliated state associations are each invited to be 


hosts to a delegation from a participating country. 
———— —___ 


A free people responsible for their own government should 
know what taxes they are paying and why they are paying 
them.—Taxes for Democracy 

——_—___o—~e— 


The constructive power of a community rests funda. 


mentally on the home, the school, the church, and the public 
press.—George Wesley Blount 
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ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA gives practice 


in generalizing and in reasoning 


The pupil is consistently trained to analyze, to reason in- 


ductively, and to use arithmetic. 


in recognizing relationships 


Through carefully planned experiences, insight into relationships 
is developed along with increased ability to attack problems. 


in computing accurately and quickly 


Effective drill (30 types of drill material) plus a systematic main- 


tenance program insures skill in computation. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 





A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 


Aid for 
Citizenship Week 


ProcraM Arps For CitTizENsHiP Rec- 
OGNITION CEREMONIES is the title of a 
new 72-page pamphlet issued by the 
Office of Educational Services of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in cooperation with the NEA Commit- 
tee on Citizenship. This pamphlet in- 
cludes selections on Americanism, both 
in poetry and prose; several creeds and 
oaths found effective in citizenship 
ceremonies; quotations from foreign- 
born American citizens; and sample 
programs, illustrating the scope and 
patterns of successful ceremonies. The 
introduction calls attention to the origin 
and purpose of these ceremonies and 
the place of the public schools in com 
munity recognition of citizenship. It 
will be helpful in connection with Citi- 
zenship Week ceremonies which may 
center around the third Sunday of May 
which has been officially designated by 
Congress as Citizenship Recognition 
Day. Available for 15c from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 


D. C. 








NEA Convention Cancelled 


The Executive Committee of the 
NEA at a recent meeting in Washing: 
ton recommended that the Representa 
tive Assembly meeting planned for Buf 
falo, July 4-6, be cancelled and that it 
hold this year only a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 


Represented by 
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Army Air Forces 
Project 


Project of the Army Air Forces to in- 
form schools and colleges concerning 
AAF teaching techniques as an aid to 
the more effective utilization of air- 
craft equipment donations 


N conjunction with the availability 
[i aircraft equipment to schools for 
educational purposes, the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, is desirous 
of making available to such institutions 
information on what material is avail- 
able, how it can be’ requisitioned, and, 
most important of all, how this equip- 
ment can most effectively be used. 

As a result, the Army Air Forces are 
now preparing a nation-wide program 
to disseminate this information to in- 
terested educators. This program has 
been discussed with and approved by 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Pre- 
Induction Training Division of the 
Army Service Forces, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. These agen- 
cies agree that the Army Air Forces 
training experience should not be lost 
to civilian education. 

Traveling conveyances and teams of 
instructors provided by the Army Air 
Forces will visit all sections of Pennsyl- 
vania during the spring and early sum- 
mer. The tentative schedule for the 
initial coverage includes demonstrations, 
beginning at 10:00 a. m. at the follow- 
ing central points: Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Philadelphia, April 5; 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
April 9; State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, April 12; Foster Memorial Audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh, April 14; State 
Teachers College, Indiana, April 17; 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
April 20; State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, April 23; State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, April 26. 

Additional demonstrations have been 
tentatively scheduled at the following 
State Teachers Colleges: Edinboro, June 
); Slippery Rock, June 8; Clarion, June 
Il; Mansfield, June 14; Kutztown, June 
18; Millersville, June 20; West Chester, 
June 22. Administrators and represen- 
tatives of parochial, private and public 
secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities will receive written invitations to 
attend the demonstrations. 


The traveling conveyance will contain 
sample mock-ups, photos, constructional 
diagrams, and other procurable training 
aids and devices. In general, the pro- 
gram will cover the utilization of air- 
craft equipment as a teaching aid, the 
utilization of training aids and devices, 
and the demonstration of Army Air 
Forces methods in the teaching of aca- 
demic subjects as they relate to areo- 
nautics. 
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Materials and functional parts will 
soon be available for the construction 
of mock-ups and other instructional 
devices. However, the schools and col- 
leges will be responsible for the prepara- 
tion of panels and the lay-out and as- 
sembly of these mock-ups. It is assumed 
that the Army Air Forces will supply 
diagrams and _ instructional materials 
which will aid the local district in 
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planning and in assembling the mock- 
ups. School districts and colleges hav- 
ing industrial shop facilities may be in 
a position to assemble these materials. 


The use of mock-ups is not restricted 
to industrial type instruction. Applica- 
tions may be found in science labora- 
tories, pre-flight subjects, and mathe- 
matics related to aviation. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


presented in the hope that 
they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 
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Aid to Users of Education Films 


With the modern emphasis on vis- 
ual education today, it is probably 
of real interest to you, if you use 
education films in your classes, to 
know that you don’t have to wait 
until after the War but right now 
have literally thousands of films 
available to you. 

There’s a sort of clearing house 
or standard film directory which 
is edited for the ready reference of 
teachers, administrators, super- 
visors and directors of visual edu- 
cation... called “1000 and One, 
the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.” It classifies 6214 films 
under 176 subject headings. 

A few minutes’ study of the 
organization of this directory will 
reward you by aiding you in the 
ease and speed with which the 
many kinds of information about 
films is given you. For instance— 





a classified film listing constitutes 
the body of the book giving you 
for each film the title in bold type, 
number of reels, description of 
contents and distributor. There’s a 
producer, distributor index as well 


Titles Alphabetically 


The directory also includes an 
alphabetical title index in case you 
know a film’s title but want its 
size, length,content and producer. 


For Further Information 
If more information than we have 
given here is desired write to 
Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The Above 
The above information we hope 
is helpful, just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper... It stands 
for chewing gum of quality and flavor — 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ 
Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-14 
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~ LEARNING TO REA 
it basic Reading Program 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


This new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children. 





































IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 


Because of its natural learning organization, children 
learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as the teacher 
f guides them through this carefully planned program of 
# LEARNING TO READ. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 

















| Social Studies Committee 





Ul mn Pi b h | S Hy hag lie bi “ong Fa: ex 0 mee 
. of the A Round Table of Social Studies held at 

hiver sity of itts urg the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on December 29, 1944, 
a committee has been appointed by President David W. 
19 4S S. wUmmen Sessions Harr, Philadelphia, to study the problems of social studies 
teachers in Pennsylvania, in regard to uniformity of courses 

and the proper year of high school to present these courses. 


REGULAR SIX WEEKS SESSION The Committee will make recommendations at the annual 
June 25— August 3 meeting in December, 1945. 


The following people will serve on this Committee: 
Arthur D. Graeff, Head of Department of Social Studies, 





THER Overbrook High School, Philadelphia 

= ee J. Ira Kreider, Abington High School 
Evening - - - - - - June 4—July 13 Norman C. Brillhart, Reading High School 
Pre-Two Weeks - - - - June 11—22 John W. Ray, Academy High School, Erie 

7 Robert D. Wilson, Waymart High School, Wayne Co. 

Post-Two Weeks - - August 6—1 Lillie Lee Nixon, Board of Education, Pittsburgh 

SECOND SIX WEEKS Shelby Erwin, McKeesport High School 
Evening -------- July 16— August 24 
Day ------- August 6 — September 12 


Peabody Scholarships 


$ WO scholarships for teachers are available at the George 


Courses for teachers and school administrators, other Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
adults, beginning and advanced under- The primary purpose of the scholarships is to permit one 
graduate students or two people who are doing good educational work to at- 

, tend summer school and work along lines of their interests. 

The scholarships will be awarded by the State Depart 

For information, address the Director ment of Public Instruction through which teachers should 
SUMMER SESSIONS make application before April 15. They amount to $50 if 

2701 Cathedral of Learning the person wishes to spend the entire summer quarter at 

Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania Peabody, or $25 for either term, if the person does not wish 





to spend the entire summer. The scholarships apply on 











tuition only and not on fees. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new 


to the favorable attention of our readers, 
th many other books they may never 


witical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


SPELLING TO Write. Books 2-3. $0.52; 
Books 4-8, $0.56. Arville Wheeler and 
Clyde B. Moore. Heath 


A spelling program for Grades 2-8 which 
aims to teach the pupil the words necessary 
for him to know at each grade level. Each 
speller is divided into 36 lessons grouped in 
six, four, or two parts. A “part” consists of 
connected stories relating to children’s experi- 
ences at home, at school, and at play, as well 
as to other vital curriculum areas. In Books 
2 and 3 the alphabet is presented in small 
and capital letters. In Book 3 is a Little Dic- 
tionary which contains eighty simple, one- 
line definitions of nouns as used in the stories. 
Books 4-8 contain eighteen- to twenty-one page 
dictionaries. The series teaches children to 
carry over into all types of written work the 
skill developed in the spelling class. 

On Wincs oF Sonc. Marguerite V. Hood, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, and Helen S. Leavitt. 
194 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.20 

A new World of Music song book for rural 
school which provides a three-year program. 
Songs follow the seasons and there are songs 
for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, and Memorial Day. The music-reading 
program, the song arrangements, provision for 
chording, descants, the use of melody and 
percussion instruments, game and action songs, 
are logically developed in the three-year plan. 


A Teachers’ Manual is available. 

Cattinc SourH AMERICA. Adventures on the 
Air. Marion Lansing. 174 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $1.32 


A series of imaginary radio conversations 
which open the door of South America to 
pupils. Latin American cultural and_ racial 
differences, the Indian background, and reli- 
gious setting are brought out indirectly. In 
their radio conversations, these South American 
youngsters tell of the Spanish conquerors and 
explorers. They tell of the Incas and Indian 
legends, of the founding of their picturesque 
cities—the building of the famous railroad 
tunnel through the Andes. They talk of 
gauchos and llamas, quipus and Ekekos—of 
mining and farming, the introduction of 
coffee and the discovery of quinine. Ways 
are suggested for continuing the study of South 
America. Classes are encouraged to be on 
the lookout for South American items in the 
Newspapers, magazines, and radio—to keep 
a calendar of independence days, collect South 
American stamps, etc. 


Third Edi- 


ConsuMER Economic PRoBLEMs. 


tion. H. G. Shields and W. H. Wilson. 
768 pp. Illus. South-Western Publishing 
Co. $1.88 


This book is the outgrowth of two previous 
editions that have been in use for more than 
ten years. It is meant to fit almost every 
course of study which emphasizes the new 
consumer economic education. In addition to 
specific buying problems, consumer problems 
as follows are considered: budgeting and plan- 
ning, saving, investing part of the savings, 
obtaining protection through insurance, borrow- 
ing money and using credit, providing a home, 
understanding practical business relations. The 
basic economic and social problems considered 
are: money and credit, taxes and tariffs, na- 
tional and individual wealth and income, eco- 
Nomic fluctuations and change, the functions 
of the marketing system, the use of national 
tesources. A workbook sells for $0.60; a 
teachers’ manual is provided free. 








S. Mitchell, 
319 PP. 


Dorothy 
Illus. 


Our Country. Lucy 
Stall, Agnes Snyder. 
Heath. $1 


This is Book III of Our Growing World 
series, the first book of which, “Farm and 
City,” was reviewed in the May, 1944, PSJ, 
page 303. The book presents geographical, 
historical, and social aspects of the whole 
United States in such a way as to awaken in 
children a deep feeling of love for their 
country and interest in all of its different 


boo ks sent us by publishers. We include only those that we goummend 
who can decide what bo oks they want to read, and at the same time gain a 
have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do on purport to 


ae ae 


peoples. Indian stories, pioneer stories, and 
stories of modern children together with brief 
factual passages and occasional poems give a 
well-balanced idea of our country, past and 
present. Content is organized under three 
major headings: The Middle of the United 
States, the East, and the West. A final sec- 
tion shows how the people of the United 
States are linked together as a nation. The 
illustrations are by Kurt Wiese, and there are 
pictorial maps for each of the three regional 
divisions. 





This 25 no time 


to Experement ! 





during these uncertain days, it is unwise to purchase anything 


which has not established and proven its merits 
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1. EXPERIENCE 
ai ict «on 2. SECURITY 
3. STABILITY 


Washington National Teachers Group Insurance 


meets these requirements with over 


21 years of experience in this specialized field 





700 teachers’ 


groups from coast to coast 





@YOU and YOUR TEACHERS 
can benefit through 
this liberal’ plan 


For details write— 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICE 


416 INVESTMENT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Relaxation... 


Recreation... 


Realization... 








the 3 R’s of a 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VACATION 


Readin’ . . . ’riting . . . and 
*rithmetic can give way to 
resting ... relaxing ... and 
realizing the joys of a real 
vacation in Pennsylvania 
when peace comes. 


In addition to the Keystone 
State’s beautiful resort sec- 
tions . . . vast recreational 
areas ... there are historic 
shrines to make history come 
alive—and famous schools that 
trace our fine educational 
system from its beginning. 


For information write to the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. S 4 


(Ga ma 
OPENNSYLVANIAC 


Birth State off The Nation ' 
_MEVSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE as 















Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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to Reap. Nila Banton Smith. 


LEARNING 
Silver Burdett 


A basic reading program which consists of 
the following: “Our First Book,” a full-color 
picture book introduces Bill and Susan, their 
family and their pets. (48 pp., $0.36) “Look 
and Do” is a pre-reading skill development 
book to accompany the preceding. (64 pp., 
$o.24) “Bill and Susan,” first pre-primer, 
(48 pp., $0.24); “Under the Tree,” second 
pre-primer, (64 pp., $0.28); and “Read and 
Do” (96 pp., $0.28) to accompany these two. 
“Through the Gate,” each text page illustrated 
in full color, (160 pp., $0.72) Janet and Teddy 
come “through the gate” to play with Bill 
and Susan. “Down the Road” is in the first- 
reader group, (190 pp., $0.84). ‘Read and 
Do” ($0.28 each) books are provided for both 
of these. “In New Places” is the complete 
second-year edition (256 pp., $0.92). “From 
Sea to Sea” (320 pp., $1) is in the third-year 
group. “The Teacher’s Guide” is proyided for 
each group. The pictures “talk,” and the 
stories are realistic. 

ParHs To Betrer ScuHoors. Twenty-third 
yearbook, American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $2 

The twenty-third yearbook of AASA con- 
tains suggestions on educational improvements 
that should be made after the war. It dis- 
cusses first the problem of educational in- 
equalities, then physical fitness, preparing youth 
for occupational efficiency, teaching of citizen- 
ship, better ways of learning, and the discovery 
and training of an adequate teaching staff. 
Current problems of federal-state-local relations 
are taken up in Chapter VII, which is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of some emergency 
truths in school finance. Each chapter starts 
with a page of statements on the topic under 
the heading, “We Believe.” Paul L. Cressman 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
was a member of the Commission. 

es 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, 20, Mass.: 
Wuat Great MEN THINK OF 
Ira D. Cardiff. $4.50 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
Ne ¥ Ce 
MopeErN Biocrapuy. Third edition. 
by Marietta A. Hyde. $1.32 


RELIGION. 


Edited 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


My Lanp anv Your Lanp. Four conservation 
books for children. Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. $0.50 for 
set of four 

Believing that the fundamental problems in- 
volved in the restoration and preservation of 
wildlife are inseparably linked with those of 
pure water, perpetual forests, and productive 
soil, the National Wildlife Federation has pub- 
lished four books to bring dramatically and 
entertainingly the story of our national exist- 
ence to the school children of America. There 
are 160 pages of text with illustrations in color 
and black and white. “Would You Like to 

Have Lived When” is adapted for children in 

the third, fourth, and fifth grades. “Raindrops 

and Muddy Rivers” is for grades four, five, 
and six: “Plants and Animals Live Together,” 
grades five, six, and seven, tells of our de- 
pendence on plants as food factories; and 

“Nature’s Bank—The Soil” is adapted for the 

sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


U. S. Government 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U. S. OFFicE oF EpDu- 
CATION, 1944. STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
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EpucaTIoN, 1941-42. U. S.° Office of Eqd- 


ucation 


EpucaTION PROGRAM IN War _ RELOcaTioyn 
Centers. Dept. of Interior 
Meet Your ENEMY—VENEREAL DIsEAsE. U. §, 
Office of Education 
These publications may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Goverp- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


ComMpuLsory PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING, 
NEA Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 

AFTER Victory. Questions and Answers on 
World Organization. Vera Micheles Dean, 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St. New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

DrrEcCTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS’ TRAINING. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

ERPI CrassroomM FitMs CORRELATED WITH 
ScHoot ProcraMs. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Payinc FoR Scuoots. Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 4, Dept. of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Rep Cross NutTrRITION Course IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Looxinc AHEAD BY Way OF APPRENTICESHIP, 
War Manpower Commission, Washington 
ag... °C. 

For the benefit of youths of high school 
age and those who are just starting their 
working life who are planning for a career 
in mechanical work of some kind, Apprentice- 
Training Service, War Manpower Commission, 
has issued a brief, simply expressed pamphlet 
entitled, “Looking Ahead by Way of Appren- 
ticeship.” This pamphlet is designed especially 
for distribution to youths who want to know 
what the work is like in a skilled trade, how 
to develop their abilities along the lines for 
which they are best fitted, and the training 
opportunities open to them. 

EO — 
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NOTES and NEWS 


Avpert Linpsay Row ann, president 
of the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, has resigned his position to be- 
come effective at the end of the school 
year in May. Doctor Rowland has been 
president at Shippensburg since April, 
1932, having previously served as super- 
intendent of schools in Cheltenham 
Twp. He had served as director of 
the Teachers’ Bureau in the Department 
of Public Instruction from 1919 to 1925. 


WituraM Martuer Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College for 18 years, has 
announced that he will retire at the end 
of the college year because he felt the 
close of the war is at hand. He thinks 
the new administration should prepare 
for the postwar era. 


CHartes L, CusHMAN, associate su- 
perintendent of Philadelphia schools, 
has been named a member of the com- 
mission for the 1947 yearbook of the 
AASA. The topic for the yearbook will 


be The Postwar Curriculum. 


Lots M. Crark, adviser, Early Child- 
hood and Elementary Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, resigned 
her position March 1 to become assist- 
ant director of rural service of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Leonarp M. Miter, chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance of the 
Department of Public Instruction, has 
accepted a position with Science Re- 
search Associates. 


Rosert T. Stoner of New Cumber- 
land has been appointed chief of occu- 
pational information and guidance in 
the Department of Public Instruction 
to succeed Leonard M. Miller, resigned. 
Mr. Stoner, a former teacher at Lan- 
caster, was principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School of Aeronautics dur- 
ing its period of operation. 

GaLten Jones, principal of East 
Orange, N. J., High School, and 
W. Georce Haywarp, principal of the 
Elmwood Elementary School in East 
Orange, have been appointed to the 
staff of the department of education at 
Lehigh University to conduct special 
courses on Fridays and Saturdays. 


Wayne H. Pratuer of North Girard 
has been appointed principal of the 
Public Service Institute of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Mrs. Harriet Norris Ketso has been 
granted sabbatical leave from her posi- 
tion as principal of Three Springs 
Schools, Huntingdon County, and is at 
present living in Mesella Park, New 
Mexico. 


Guy N. Harricer of Stoneboro re- 
ceived a gift of life membership in the 


NEA from his wife for a Christmas 
present. 

Rurus H. Firzceratp will succeed 
John G. Bowman as chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Doctor Bow- 
man has been named president of the 
University to take effect July 1. 

Four proressors of the staff of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College who have long 
years of service will retire on July 1: 
H. M. J. Kern, professor of history, 
and V. W. Drrpett, professor of Ger- 
man, each 35 years; P. M. Harsotp, 
professor of education, 26 years; and 
E. E. Kresce, professor of philosophy, 


. 22 years. 


Tue Music Epucation DEPARTMENT 
of the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
inaugurated its fifth series of Music 
Appreciation Broadcasts on Thursday, 
February 1, at 10:15 a. m., over the 
facilities of Station WHJB, Greensburg. 
The broadcasts this year are on the 
theme “From Sea to Shining Sea,” and 
feature the music of Americans from 
New England to California. They 
present both folk and art expressions. 





Necrology 


Guy E. Apert of Drexel Hill, 
teacher of biology at Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, died February 12 
following an operation. 

KaTHERINE WINEMAN, a teacher in 
the Burrell Township schools of Indiana 
County, died on February 15 following 
a lingering illness. 

KaTHERINE MacLean, teacher and 
principal of the Washington School in 
Carnegie for the past nineteen years, 
died February 4 in the Allegheny Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Auice L. Harvey, third-grade teacher 
in the Glenside-Weldon elementary 
school, Abington Township, died at the 


Abington Memorial Hospital, February | 


4, after several weeks of illness. 

VioLtet E. Moyer, a teacher in Sun- 
bury High School, died February 28 in 
a hospital at Danville. Miss Moyer 
had been in ill health since the latter 
part of 1943. 
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Auice R. Smetrzer, aged 80 years, | 


who retired in 1933 after teaching under 
four superintendents in Berks County, 
died February 2. 

Freperic A. Cuixp, supervisor of the 
English department at Central High 
School, Philadelphia, for many years 
until his retirement last December, died 
March 1. 

Irwin A. Horne, former supervising 
principal of Whitemarsh Township 


public schools, died of a heart attack 
on March 6 at his home in Coopers- 
burg. 
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She is a 


TEACHER ... and 
Business Woman! 





"TEACHING is her profession . . . but 
this T. P. U. member is a good business 
woman, too... as proved by her wisdom 
and foresight in protecting her income 
with a P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certificate. 

The P-H Certificate is a sickness and 
accident plan designed for teachers. It 
gives you high value for every “protection 
dollar” . . . provides complete coverage 
for all accidents and all diseases .. . and 
costs less than 10¢ a day. 

Set up your personal affairs on a busi- 
nesslike basis and enjoy the security which 
this liberal plan offers. Benefits are gen- 
erous ... protection is complete. 


Here are some typical P-H provisions: 
$37.50 per week for Hospital Confinement 

(or $5.35 per day beginning the first day) 
$25.00 per week for Accident 


$25.00 per week for Confining Sickness 
($10.00 for first week) 


Benefits for Convalescence or Non-Confin- 
ing Illness 


$1,000.00 for-Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyes 
Take the first step in safeguarding your 
income, now. Mail the coupon for com- 
plete details. 


ENJOY PROTECTION 





ea = « i i i i Mi Lr Mg 


(TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION ’ 
( 116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. ) 
( Please send me complete information ) 
( about the P-H Certificate. ) 
( UMNRNE oe ons Fe rraahah 5 ons ndanenbdaatasdesaraioeieed ) 
( ) 
( a a FE iE Ee aac Metta tees ) 
( Lo: ae pep SOC Te REA Tee cy MS Here 5 Oe Remon ) 
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Citizenship Week Observance 
(From page 264) 


understandings, the attitudes, which should come to chil- 
dren as they find answers to these questions form an im- 
portant part of the school’s social studies. Through practice 
in facing and solving their own problems and conflicts in 
the classroom children gain a more sensitive understanding 
of local, State, National, and international problems.” 

We are suggesting that rather than wait until May to 
portray our beliefs about Americanism, we begin now, and 
continue to study for the purpose of finding out how we 
can do better the job of inspiring and educating our chil- 
dren to a permanent realization of the democratic principles 
supporting, “I Am An American” Day. 


Bibliography 
Observance of “I Am An American Day” and Citizenship Week: 
The following pamphlet materials may be secured by writing to 


U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Market Street National Bank Building, Philadelphia 7: 


Brief Suggestions on Citizenship Recognition Ceremonies for the 
Use of “I Am An American” Day Committees. 

Community Recognition of Citizenship—A Handbook for “I 
Am An American Day” Committees. 

Organization and Planning for “I Am An American Day.” 

Publicity and Educational Activities for “I Am An American Day.” 

Building the Program for “I Am An American Day” (Includes 
suggestions for the Induction Ceremony, Pageants, etc.) 

Gateway to Citizenship. A Manual by Carl B. Hyatt, 152 pp. 


The following National Education Association leaflets may be 
secured by writing to the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D. C.: 

Organizing New Voter Programs—Personal Growth, Leaflet No. 
70. 

New Voter Preparation and Recognition—Personal Growth, Leaf- 
let No. 100. 

Intercultural Education: 

The ABC’s of Scapegoating, with a Foreword by Professor Gordon 
W. Allport of Harvard University, Central YMCA College, 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.—25c 

Intercultural Education in American Schools. 1943. By William 
E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 214 pp. 

Conservation Education: 

Conservation of Natural Resources—An educational approach. 
By George T. Renner, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 
1942. 228 pp. (For teachers) 

Conservation and Citizenship. By George T. Renner and Wil- 
liam H. Hartley, D. C. Heath and Company, 367 pp. 1940. 
(Junior and Senior High School Pupils) 

The Land We Live On. By Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred 
Adams Fenton. Junior Literary Guild and Doubleday, Doran 
pod Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 90 pp. (Grades 
4-7. 

Student Government: 

Learning the Ways of Democracy. A Case Book in Civic Edu- 
cation. Educational Policies Commission, National Education 
ro a 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
486 pp. 

Practicing Democratic Government in An Elementary School. 
Lucy A. Norris—The Harvard Educational Review—March, 
1944, Vol. 14, No. 2 

New Voters: 

For This We Fight—A Story about Democracy for All Ages. 
Booklet prepared by Civic Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 
An analysis of why people don’t vote. 

Civic Training: 
Junior Town Meeting League, 400 S. Front, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


—___ 4 = 


“We know that the end of the war isn’t going to settle 
everything. There’s going to be plently of troubles to be 
taken care of, plenty of decisions to be made. It will take 
hard work—some clear heads—and all the learning we can 
get. That’s a part of your coming job.” Pfc. Chauncey A. 
Alexander, Camp Lockett, Calif., in his $25-prize winning 
letter to “Dear Sis” on why she should return to school. 
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Business Looks at Education 
And Likes What It Sees 


OR decades educators have fought any declaration that 

sought to show a relationship between economic progress 
and the educational level of a community. This attitude 
has obtained largely because school people are most envious 
of their role in developing citizenship in the lives of boys 
and girls. Teachers seem to entertain an assumption that 
there can be no financial progress for a people if they are 
not first good citizens. 

Without questioning the merits of such a thesis we can- 
not afford to overlook the fact that financial backing for 
good schools comes most easily and most surely when the 
taypayers are made conscious of an increasing return to 
them for their investment in better schools—qualified 
teachers, modern buildings, and plenty of good teaching 
tools and learning tools. These are factors that mean much 
in planning the very best educational opportunities for the 
child. 

Significantly for educators the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has become conscious of the possible relationship 
between economic status and the educational level of a 
community. Recently they set their research staff at work 
on the problem. The Chamber has just released the find- 
ings of the study. Some of the highlights follow: 

1. “The cost of education is an investment that local citi- 
zens and business can well afford in increased measure, when 
related step by step to the improvement of local economic 
conditions. 

2. “In order to maintain a representative Republic under 
the system of private endeavor, initiative, and direction, busi- 
ness must discover basically sound measures for the expan- 
sion of our dynamic economy. Education is an essential 
investment in that expansion. 

3. “Since education has been and should continue to be 
a local function—at least at the state level—every com- 
munity should ascertain its own educational status and 
economic condition and set to work immediately to utilize 
education as a lever for its own advancement.” 

The report of the Chamber emphasizes that “all nations 
want to be more prosperous. All want a higher income .. . 
Underlying all factors pointing to the realization of this 
is ‘the level of understanding and technical knowledge of 
all people.” The report concludes with the statement, 
“There is one thing that you will always find in any 
country with a higher income—the people have a higher 
level of education and great technical skill . . . If a 
country will increase the amount of education and tech- 
nical training, the income will increase. In the light of all 
this we are justified in saying that the income will increase 
far more than the cost of education. (Italics ours.) In 
this sense we are justified in saying that more education 
will cause an increase in the income of a country.” 

This is the story being digested by every local Chamber 
of Commerce in the nation this month. It’s a public rela 
tions ‘scoop’ for education. At last it looks like business 
has discovered the monetary value of good schools in a 
community. It remains but for educators to see that this 
story reaches the ears of every true American.—Otis A. 
Crosby, President, School Public Relations Assn. 


————_—_o—2—e—____ 


One man with courage makes a majority—Andrew Jack- 
son. 


Religion is not an intelligence test, but a faith—E. W. 
Howe. 
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Calendar 


April 9—Arbor Day and Bird Day and 
first day of Conservation Week - 

April 28-May 5—National Boys and 
Girls Week 

May 5—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

May 14-20—Citizenship Week 

May 20—“I Am An American” Day 

July 24-26—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

October 11-12—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven (Tentative) 

October 11-13—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh (Tentative) 

October 19—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 


National Boys and Girls 
Week 


ATIONAL Boys and Girls Week 
celebrates its 25th anniversary this 
year from April 28 to May 5 inclusive. 
The observance draws the attention 
of the public to the potentialities and 
problems of youth, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the home, church, and 
school in their proper development. At 
the same time it gives impetus to year- 
round programs of character-building 
and citizenship, and acquaints the pub- 
lic with the youth organizations of the 
community which are serving these 
purposes. 

Copies of the Advance Herald and 
the Manual of Suggestions, which give 
detailed plans for the observance, are 
furnished free on request to the Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Boys and Girls Week originated as 
Boys Week through the Rotary Club of 
New York City in 1920. Four addi- 
tional cities sponsored the event the 
following year. The movement spread 
rapidly—in 1922 over 200 cities reported 
celebrations, in 1923 some 600 cities, 
and by 1926 the week was observed 
quite generally throughout the United 
States and Canada. Other countries 
were becoming interested by this time 
and in 1927 observances were reported 
trom Great Britain, Australia, China, 
Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, New Zeal- 
and, South Africa, and South America. 
Before the war participation in the 
week was practically world-wide. 

_ The National Boys Week Committee 
for the U. S. was formed a few years 
after the first celebration of Boys Week 
to promote the observance in the United 


ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous ex pansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











States. Then when local communities 
began to include girls as well as boys 
in the program, the name of the week 
was changed in response to popular de- 
mand. It is now known as Boys and 


Girls Week. 


Boys and Girls Week is not the 
creature of any one organization, nor 
a propagandist for any agency. It is 
impartially seeking the betterment of 
youth and has the respect, cooperation, 
and appreciation of all agencies. 
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children of America. 


interests of the schools. 


NO TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the excel- 
lent, personal service rendered by teachers’ agencies. 
have supplied the schools with good teachers. 
ASSISTANCE is gladly given to teachers returning from service. 
ship of sixty agencies extends from coast to coast. 
entire year to help teachers and administrators. 


TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth into 
it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a patriotic duty to the 


ALL our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. 
Although in competition with one another, all cooperate to work for the best 


For over 100 years they 


Our member- 
All our offices are open the 





944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


ATLANTIC 5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH 
Our 21st year in rendering reliable service to schools and teachers 
The unprecedented demands and attractive opportunities of tcday cennot continue indefinitely 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE A GOOD, PERMANENT POSITION 


Write for information 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B, Ritter, Manager 





guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


65th Year 





516 N. Charles Street 


MuUlberry 6850 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


For twenty-one years we have offered reliable services to both teachers and 

school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 

the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 
Write, telling about yourself 


Baltimore-1, Maryland 


William K. Yocum, Manager 





BRYANT 


. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 


Managers 


TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Quality Positions and Teachers Listed Throughout the Year. 


For 27 years Bryant Bureau 
has continuously rendered 
outstanding placement and 
counselling services to both 





TEACHERS NEEDED 


C. H. Gordiniers Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 

4Member Natioral Association of Teachers Agencies} 

202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Pell phore 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 








A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 














633 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Register Early for Widest Choice of Openings 
List Calls Early for Best Group of Candidates 


Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
Genera! cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg . Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts .Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney _....Home Economics and Industrial Arts .. .. Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion . .Library Science ‘st Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro oa .Art Education .L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana . unas _.. Art, Business, Home Economics and Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown ........Art Education and Library Science ...... ©. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .,Health Education ..... Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ...... D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ie ue Health ND ship's oi ee Sy ae ‘ John A. Entz 
West Chester _Health Education and Music Education . ... Charles S. Swope 


tudents participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 











